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Tae CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Canat Company— 
On the 24th instant, entered into a contract for the 
COMPLETION OF THF CANAL TO CUMBERLAND. Messrs. 
Cunningham and others, of N. York, are the principal 
contractors. They are to have the canal completed 
by November 1847, and to receive the bonds of the 
canal company to the amount of $1,625,000 as in 
full payment for so completing t—the contractors 
giving the canal company satisfactory security that 
the work shall be done, and faithfully done, within 

‘that time, and for that consideration. 


This is an achievement, considering the powerful 


q and indefatigable opposition which the company 


dents are 
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> have had to encounter. 
) sidering the interest at stake, nearly ten millions of 
* dollars already expended, and now for years laying 
‘ absolutely idle, and unproductive, because the work 





It is an achievement, con- 


wanted this much of being accomplished and brought 


J into operation—the people of the state having to 
tax themselves meantime to meet the payment of the 


interest accruing upon the money obtained for con- 


+ structing the work to where it was thus arrested for 
> want of funds. | | 
> soon as completed, the revenue that will be derived 


It is an achievement, because so 
from it will obviate the necessity for continuing the 


the people from taxation on account of that invest- 
ment, but will, by calling into active operation the 
now dormant but rich resources of our mountain re- 
Sgion, and by putting into fair play the unrivalled 
+ geographical advantages which Maryland may, ought 
Fto—and must and wiil command, (if she is but 


Pe ae 





\ career of prosperity, which was the original induce- 
} ment for the gigantic enterprise, commenced upwards 
jof twenty years ago, and patiently persevered in 
}through a-series of the most inveterate obstacles 
}that ever such an enterprise has had to encounter. 





i FOREIGN. 





The steamer Britannia, arrived at Boston on the 
19th, bringing 74 passengers and Liverpool dates to 
the 4th inst. ‘The Cambria arrived out in 11} days 
from Boston, including her trip to Halifax. 
Acadia arrived out in 11} days from Boston. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert reached the city 





nae pe er 


Jof Gotha, on the 28th, and were there on the 30th | 


SAugust, residing at the palace of the Duchess Pau- 
Sline, grand-mother of Prince Albert. ‘hey were to 


Sleave there on the 3d inst., and to be at Antwerp on | 


the 6th, bound for the Isle of Wight. 
5 ‘The expense of the fetes given upon the occasion 
Hof the queen’s visit to the Rhine is stated in the 
SGerman papers to amount to 5,000,000f. (£200,000 
For $1,000,000.) The musicians alone were paid 
40,0008. (say £16,000 or 980,000.) 
= There are some reports of changes in the British 
Pministry. _Lord Lyndburst, it is said, is desirous of 
etiring, and the question was who would succeed 
im? The European Times says: ‘Brougham would 


; be glad, but he has lost caste, and the premier is too 
‘Wshrewd not to see that the gravity of the office would | 


@e compromised by a legal Scaramouch. A gilted 
Man, even a great man, as times go, Lord Brougham 
as snuffed out his own reputation, and become a 
arget by which the caricaturist lives. The bar talk 
go! Mr. Pemberton Leigh, an adept in chancery prac- 
ice—great asa lawyer, bul smail as a statesman, an 


erator, or a politician.” 


_American affairs had caused a good deal of discus- 
ion, the probability of a war between this country 
and Mexico, presenting in England by turns, all the 
litferent phases which itdid here. The London 


Bl imes of the 30th ultimo, remarking upon the news 


by the Cambria, says: “*A considerable degree of im- 
ortance is attached to the news concerning Mexico, 
ublished in The Times of this morning, in other 
places besides the Stock Exchange. At Liloyd’s 
vere are signs of apprehension that a war between 
he two American republics may lead to a system of 
privateering on the western coast of the Atlantic, 
Pangerous Lo ourmerchant ships. The underwriters 
remand a higher rate of premium from this country 
0 America, unless the clause is inserted declaring 
he insurance free of capture and seizure.” 


@ Foxes. The Duke of Wellington has, within the 


ast few months, imported between two and three 
Vol. NIX-—Sie 4 


The | 


| hundred French foxes, and turned them loose on his 
| domain, Strathfieldsaye. The tenants must be much 
obliged to his grace. 

Scorztano. Riots, were occurring in the neigh- 
borhood of Dunfermline. Employers and their fa- 
milies attacked by the operatives. ‘Troops had been 
despatched from Edinburgh to settle affairs. 

IreELAND. The Orange, or Protestant excitement 
against Mr. Peel and his ministers, now disturbs the 
devoted island as much as O’Connell and ‘‘reform.” 
A meeting—a mammoth meeting of Orangemen 
was recently called and aeld, in spite of ministerial 
denunciations of it. The magistrate who presided, 
however, was immediately deprived of his office, 
and meetings of Orange associations were further 
forbid. Whereupon a meeting was called at Lis- 
burn, county Down, and held on the 20th, to express 
sympathy for the displaced officer, at which the min- 
istry were handled without gloves. Twenty thousand 
| persons were said to have attended. 

FRANCE. 

The ‘Moniteur’ publishes several royal ordinances, 
dated Eu, the 14th ult., elevating to the dignity of 
| Peers of France, Generals Viscount Bonnemains, 
‘Baron Durrieu, and Baron Doguereau, Count de 








'Girot de l’Anglade, Hartmann, and Raguet Lepine. 
All the new peers were members of the chamber of 
deputies. 

| M. Thiers left Parison Wednesday for Spain. He 
_ proposes being absent about a month. 


Customs. The Moniteur publishes a return of 


}true to her own interests,)—it will contribute to a | customs duties during the last month, which amount- | 


/ed to 12,800,000f., whereas in the month of July in 
last year the receipts came to 15,000,000f. This dif- 
‘ference arises entirely in the article of corn, for 
which the duty paid in 1844 was 2.800,000f., while 
this year the duties have been only 521,000f. The 
‘total amount of duties received for importations 
during the first seven months of the present year has 
| been 88,800,000f.; in 1844, it was 86,500 ,000f., and 
in 1843 it was 81,300,000. 
GERMANY. 

The religious disturbances at Leipzic have not 
been renewed, the popular irritation was allayed by 
the king’s prompt compliance with the request of the 
citizens in regard to a commission of inquiry. 
css a 


NATIONAL AFFALRS, 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 





| the associate justices of the supreme court of the U. 
States, in the place of Joseph Story, deceased. 

| Noticing the appointment of Judge Woodbury, the 
; National Intelligencer says—‘*Mr. Woodbury has 
‘been for twenty years in the general government— 
| first as senator, afterwards for several years secretary 


the treasury, and again senator from New Hump- 
shire, succeeding in that office Mr. Hubbard, Before 


governor of his own state, and, we believe, a judge 


advantages, therefore, which would be derived from 
extensive experience in public affairs, in the course 
of which he must have acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the laws of the United States. We donot know 





that a better appointment could have been expected, | 


under all the circumstances, to fil] the vacancy in 

question. 

Russel G. Hopkinson, collector of the customs for 
the district of Vermont, to take effect on the Ist Oc- 
tober, 1845, vice Archibald W. Hyde, resigned. 

Texas.— The Constitutional Convention of Texas 
have completed and wdopted their project of a con. 
stitution. 

An Important Orpinance, also adopted by the 
convention, and to be submitted toa popular vote at 
the same time that the vote is taken, on adopting the 
constitution, 1s in the following words:— 

An Orpinance.—JVhereas, Various contracts have 
been entered into by the president of the republic of 
Texas with divers individuals, with the expressed 
intention of colonizing an enormous amount of the 
public domain of Texas; and Whereas, it is be- 
lieved that said contracts are unconstitutional, and, 
therefore, void from the beginning, and if carried 





Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, as one of 


of the navy, afierwards for several years secretary of | 


entering into the general government, he had been) 


in the highest court of that state. He has had all the 


out would operate as a monopoly of upwards of a 
million of acres of the public domain of Texas, in 
the hands of a few individuals—when, in truth, 
the citizen soldiers and creditors of the republic 
of Texas, had, by the laws and constitution of said 
republic, a clear and indisputable previously sub- 
sisting right to locate upon public domain thus 
attempted to be assigned to said contractors: 

Sec. 1. Therefore, it is hereby ordained and declared, 
That it shall be the duty of the attorney general of 
this state, or the district attorney of the district in 
| which any portion of the colonies may be situate, as 
/soon as the organization of the state shall be com- 
| pleted, to institute legal proceedings against all colo- 
fy contractors, &c. &c. [The bill provides for the 
| protection of actual settlers. ] 
| Sec. 2. Be it further ordained, That the legislature 
_is hereby restrained from extending any contract for 
settling a colony, and from relieving a contractor 
|from the failure of the conditions, or the forfeiture 
/accruing from non compliance with the contract. 
| Sec. 3. And be it further ordained, That this ordi- 
nance shall be presented to the people for their adop- 
tion or rejection at the same time this constitution 
'shall be presented to them, and the returns of the 





rate of taxation, and will not only speedily relieve | Montozon, Baron Tupinier, and Messrs. Fulchiron, | votes taken on this ordinance, ete. etc. 


| Adopted in convention, 17th August, 1845. 

| THOMAS J. RUSK, President. 

| James H. Raymonp, Secretary. 

: “Tue Army or Osservation.”—Corpus Curistt 
| dates to the 15th, left Gen. Taylor in possession as 
defined in our last number. 


On the morning of the 14th instant a company of 
traders arrived at Gen. Taylor’s camp. ‘They report- 
ed that they had seen, within two days march of the 
camp, about two hundred Lappans and as many Ca- 
manches on their way to Metamoras(by invitation of 
Mexico) to join the forces to be directed against 
Gen. ‘Taylor. The report of the traders was but 
half credited. 

Gen. Taylor sent out Lieut. Scarrett with an es- 
cort of forty dragoons to reconnoitre for 30 or 40 
miles about, to ascertain every thing possible, and 
he no doubt has spies ptshed further ahead. 

The army receive nearly all their news by way of 
New Orleans. The U. 8. sloop of war St. Mary’s 
arrived at the bay of Aransas on the 15th inst., with 
a bearer of despatches on board for Gen. Taylor 
from Washington. On the evening of the same day, 
the U.S. brig Porpoise hove to off the bar, and com- 
-municated with the St. Mary’s. In half an hour 
thereafter she sailed towards Vera Cruz. 

as their purposes or intelligence transpired. 

SreamBoaT Disaster.—Ou the 12 inst. the steam- 
er Dayton, when half way between Corpus Christi 

and St. Joseph’s island, having, including crew, be- 
tween 3U and 40 persons on board, exploded a boil- 
er. ‘Ten persons were killed on the instant, in- 
cluding Lieuts. Wiggins and Berry, of the 4th reg. of 
infantry. Seventeen were wounded, one of whom 
died next day. Capt. Crossman, quarter master, was 
blown to the distance of a hundred yards, but the 
next day, though somewhat bruised, was able to 
walk and attend to business. ‘I'he boat sunk im fif- 
teen minutes after the explosion, Asshe weut down, 
another boiler exploded, with a most terrific report. 


Nothing 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
Curistorner Hueaes, ese. Our readers wil] have 
observed among the names of passengers arrived in 
this country by the late packets from Europe that of 
our respected feliow citizen Curistopher Hughes, 
jale charge d’affairs of the United States to the Ne- 
itherlands. A friend has obliged us with a copy of 
the following correspondence, which shows the es- 
teem which he enjoyed on the part of the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited. [Nut. Intel. 
TRansiation of a note from his excellency lieut. 
genera! Dela Sarraz, minister of foreign affairs 
of his majesty the king of the Netherlands, to Chrise 
topher Hughes, late charge d’affairs of the United 
States at that court. Received at Paris and an- 
swered from Liverpool. 
The Hague, July 24, 1845. 
Sin—Ii is very agreeable to me to have to an- 
nounce to you that it has pleased the king, my au- 
gust master, to confer upon you the cross of a com- 
mander of the Order of the Oaken Crown, of which 
[ have the honor to transmit to you the insigoia as 
well as the diploma of nomination 
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I pray you to accept my sincere felicitations on 
his royal favor; and I seize with eagerness this op- 
portunity to reiterate to you the expression of my re- 

t that your recall should deprive me henceforth 
of the pleasure of cultivating with you relations of 
which i shall always preserve a precious recollec- 
tion. 

Will you permit me to commend myself to your 
kind recollection, (souvenir,) and to offer you the 
renewed assurance of the sentiments of my distin- 

uished consideration? De La Sarraz. 
To Mr. Christopher Hughes, Commander of the Order 
of the Oaken Crown, late charge d’affairs of the 

U. States of America at the court of the Nether- 

lands. ds 

Mr. Hughes’ reply—Liverpool, Jugust 23, 1845. 

My Dear cenerat—!I arrived here at five o’clock 
this morning from London, and at midday we are to 
be on board the steamer Great Western for N. York. 
Of course this must be a hasty and informal letter. 
{ pray you to show it to the king, with the assurance 
of my profound, and let me venture to say, my affec- 
tionate respect. 

I can never forget my happy life in Holland, nor 
the kind and gracious manner of the king on my 
taking leave of his majesty. I shall ever pray for 
the prosperity of his illustrious house, and for that 
of his honored people. They ere a model people for 
love of country, for loyalty to their good and gallant 
Sovereign, and for unsurpassed good faith; and such 
will they ever be. 

I left Paris for England on the fifth of August; on 
the fourth my esteemed old friend, general Baron 
Fagel, your distinguished popular minister at the 
Court of the Tuilleries, Jeft at my lodgings your ex- 
cellency’s letter, dated “The Hague, 24th July, 
1845,” announcing to me that it had pleased the king. 
your august master, to confer upon me the Cross of 
a Commander of His Majesty’s Order of the Oaken 
Crown, and enclosing to me the insignia and the dip- 
joma of my nomination. 

V'o be followed, after I had Jeft Holland, and to a 
foreign land, by such a proof of the kind considera- 
tion of your Sovéreign, isan honor which I know 
how to value, and I gratefully thank the king for the 
compliment; but ] must decline accepting the nomr- 
nation to be a commander of the Order of the Oaken 
Crown. 

The institutions of my country forbid its citizens 
from accepting or wearing any and all Orders of 
Knighthood or Titles of Nobility. I shall ever be 
obedient to the institutions of my country, from duty 
and from preference, whether I be in public, or, (as 





] now am) in private life. [ am not the less sensi- 
ble to, and grateful for, the honor designed for me 
by the king; and [em sure that his majesty will ap-| 
prove of my motives in declining to accept this mark 
of his royal and gracious good will and kindness for 


your excellency’s most obedient servant and attach- 
ed friend. CHRISTOPHER HUGHES, ~ 
Late charge d’affairs of the United States of 








“has already acted on this direction from hia govern- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that his proposition may 
be laid before the German Customs’ Conference at 
present held at Carlsruhe. 


Our esteemed fellow citizen, the hon. Daniel Je- 
nifer, late minister to the court of Vienna, is at pre- 
sent on a visit to the seat of government. We are 
happy to see him return home from his Jong absence 
in excellent health. {[Nat. Intel. 


William Gray, esq. British consul for the state of 
Virginia for the last twenty seven years, has retired 
from that office. He left Norfolk on Friday afternoon 
for Nova Scotia, where he intends tospend the win- 
ter. Mr. G. was an attache to the British Consulate 
at Norfolk, in 1800. 


It is announced officially in the Union, that Mr. 
Alexander Everett. United States commissioner to 
China, had sufficiently recovered from his sickness 
before the sailing of the Brandywine from Rio, to 
decide him to proceed to China in the Columbus 
which was at Rio at the 9th ult. 


According to a London letter of the 18th ultimo, 
the United States was strongly represented in the 
House of Lords at the time of the prorogation. ‘In 
the diplomatic tribune, I observed Mr. McLane, Mr. 
Everett, (the past and present tense of our British 
representation), Mr. Jenifer, late minister at Vienna, 
and Mr. Bonlevare, late charge d’affairs at Naples. 
In the body of the house I observed the hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, (the distinguished senator from Maryland,) 
and Mrs. Johnson; and in the royal gallery two or 
three of our countrymen, and our fair and taleated 
countrywoman, Miss Charlotte Barnes. Mr. Chris- 
topher Hughes, on his return from his mission at 
the Hague, arrived in town one day toe late to be 
present at the ceremony. He, together with Messrs. 
Jenifer and Bonlevare, sails from Liverpool in the 
‘‘Great Britain” on Saturday next, the 23d inst. Mr. 
Everett and family follow in the Boston steamer of 
the 4th September. “The Reign of Terror’ could 
hardly have witnessed a more startling series of de- 





capitations than is evinced by this great and simul- 

| taneous return of diplomatic force, (literally mem- 
bers of corps-e diplomatique, since they are diploma- 
| tically defunct) to the United States.” 


Recent accounts from Caraccas state that the hon. 
| B. G. Shields, the United States charge d’affaires to 
| Venezuela, had arrived in that city and presented 
his credentials. Vespasian Ellis, esq. presonted, on 
| the Ist instant, his Jetter of recall, and took official 
‘leave of the government, He arrived at Philadel- 
| phia on Saturday last in the barque Venezuela. 


| Consut at Morocco. We learn that Mr. Mu!- 
lowny Jate consul at Morocco, has returned to the 
United States, bringing inteligenee that the Em- 
‘peror refuses to receive Vhomas N. Carr, esq. 
irecently appointed to that office. Mr. Carr has been 
| permitted to land ina private capacity, and it is said 





Bairisn anp Braziwian Treaty. The terms of , 
treaty of amity and commerce have been definite] 
agreed upon by the British and Brazilian negotiators. 
The rough draft of this treaty had arrived for the 
approval of the British cabinet. 

TREATY BETWEEN France anp Granava. Ratif. 
cations of a treaty of commerce between France ang 
New Granada will be exchanged in a few months, 
There is already a provisional treaty between the 
two countries, dating from 1840, and the treaty now 
about to be ratified is for making the provisionaj 
treaty definitive. France, it appears, has every reg. 
son to believe that she will do an extensive trade 
with New Granada; for previous to 1840, her exporis 
were only to the amount of about 700,000 francs, 
whereas since that time, they have averaged 4,000,. 
000 francs per annum. 





THE TREATY BETWEEN France anp Morocco, has 
at length been ratified by the Moorish Emperor, and 
published in the Bulletin des Lois. It fixes the |i. 
mits of the territory between Algiers and Morocco, 
and is remarkable for containing an express acknow. 
ledgment on the part of the Emperor of Morocco 
that Algiers is ‘‘a French possession.” 





ARREST FOR MURDER UNDER THE ASHBURTON TREa- 
ty. A man named Brian O’Donnell alias Dunlop, 
was arrested in New York, on Saturday nigit, the 
20th instant, charged witn having committed a mur. 
der in Ireland in June last. He was delivered to the 
United States marshal. 


Is Texas FOREIGN OR NOT? The Union, in refer. 
ence to the appointment of Mr. Kauffman as charge 
from Texas to the United States, says, ‘‘president 
Polk has for some time decided against receiving the 
acting charge, (Mr. Lee), upen the ground, that 
Texas is virtually part and parcel of the U. States, 
‘Mr. Lee may remain in Washington until he ean 
hear from Texas, and if Mr. Kauffman comes on 
here he may officiate, (if he pleases) as an informal 
agent of Texas, just as other States in the United 
Siates have sometimes agents to attend to the con- 
cerns of their separate States, but nothing in the 
character of charges, or as representatives of foreign 
States.” 

The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Patriot writes, on the 22d instant. ‘The hon. Mr. 
Kauffman, the latest charge des affairs from Texas 
has arrived. He has a commanding figure and isa 
young, fine looking man. | saw him to-day with 
Mr. Lee, the ad interim charge des affaires. As the 
the president declme: receiving Mr. Lee, it is pre- 
sumed he willjalso decline receiving Mr. Kauffman.’ 





ARMY JOURNA!. 
Gen. Brooke, U.S. Iniantrv, reached St. Lovis on 
‘the 3d instant. Orders were in waiting for him io 
proceed with the Sth Regiment of Infantry fron 
Detroit, to Texas instead of Jefferson barracks. 
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America, at the Hague. 4 sical that Mr. Mullowny a citizen of the United States, | : 
To his excellency lieut. gen. De La Sarraz, minister but a native born subject of the emperor, brings a| brigadier gen. W. J. Worth from St. Augustine fot 
of foreign affairs, the Hague. ' {letter to the president requesting that he may be! Texas, Joseph H. Hernandez, esq. end one hundie 
Andrew J. Donelson, esq. late anetee d’affaires of | appointed instead of Mr. Carr. That efforts have been| oiler gentlemen of that city addressed him a high! 
the United States to the republie of Texas, arrived | made to prevent Mr. C. from being recognised there | complimeutary letter, in which they express tie: 
at Washington, D. C. on the 19th instant, | cannot be a doubt. it 1s a settled policy in yds admiration of him as an — and their warm per 
er ‘ . ; |imtercourse wilh these regencies to protect our! sonal regard and esteem for him as a gentleman. 
Mr. J. O.de Figaniere ¢ paver on Pn pir pan consuls and never permit the sh of the| The letter acknowledges the numerous me importan 
dent of: Fortoger nese; © gentioman long & Barbary States to discard any person in whom our) services rendered the state of Florida by gen, W 
favorably known in our country, has been erssted overnment has confidence, nor yet to designate| both in the field and by the suggestion of measure 
her majesty the queen of Portugal, the comman- & ’ y g yt BB sure 
by ; M Knight Commander of whom they may be pleased to have as our represen-| to the government for its improvement and defenc 
der de rons otal "Wi hi es Union tative. It is certainly not policy to force any de- | and adds: 
the. Ordar 764 mee a "0" | cidedly obnoxious citizen upon the Emperor as Con-| The continued and cordial harmony which hs 
The president of the United States has officially | sul, but it must be shown that such a person has by prevailed between the military and the citizens 0 
couple te po ge f as oe of ord ities his acts and conduct made himself obnoxious to the| the place since you have had command of the sta 
» Majesty fort te of Virginia, to reside at Nor- 
folk. 


Gen. W. J. Worth. Just before the departure o 





the government, always bearing in mind that a Con-| tion, the services you have rendered the city, and th 
sul who does his duty firmly, and protects the rights| interest you have ever manifested in its welfare 
and honor of his country against the fickleness and | serve to show that those who defend our cuuntry! 
prejudices of the Barbary powers can never be very | war may also become its ornaments in peace, th 
popular with them. Hence when a difficulty occurs| the army placed in such hands as yours woulda 
which compels a consul to strike his flag, that con-| ways prove the ally of liberty and an additional sup 
sul is always sent back when the affair is settled.— | port to order and the laws.” 

The Mussulman governments take advantage of| Gen. Worth responded in a brief letter full 
every Christian power which is not firm and decided | feeling, which closed by assuring the citizens of 8 
on this point. Properly explained and apart from| Augustine that their kindness would always be ré 
intrigue, the Moorish government can have no ob-| collected, and cheer, however rugged, the path 4 
jection to receive Mr. Carr. [New York Sun. | duty. 

A correspondent suggests that the refusalof the| rms and equipments. The Pittsburg Gazette says 
emperor of Morocco, through the bashaw of Tan-| ‘Several wagon loads of muskets were hauled | 
giers, to recognise our recently appointed consul,| from the Arsenal and deposited on the wharf f 
calls for wisdom and prudence in those who have the | shipment to the South. e learn that the whole ¢ 
management of our foreign affairs. It 1s not in itself, | the arms, equipments, &c. ordered, amounts to th 
he says. a just occasion of hostilities, but it may lead | two tons, and they will be sent off immediately! 
to a state of things from which amicable relations| the Commerce which arrived from Cincinnati. 
will with difficulty be restored. We have now, as! order which require transhipment on the Sabbal 
it happens, no naval force in the Mediterranean; but, | from the Arsenal must be urgent. 
as the Mexican war-cloud has pretty much depart-| Army of Reserve. Gen. Gaines. The Pennsylvan 
ed, some of our national ships, he doubts not will | says—*‘*The acts of general Gaines, which have bee 
soon be ordered into that sea. }Vat. Int. | subject of much censure, from the Whig press, 


The hon. Edward Everett, late minister to England 
and family reached home in the Britannia steamer 
on the 19th instant. 

A meeting of the citizens of Boston was held on 
the 20th instant, at which a committee was appoint- 
ed to invite Edward Everett, our late minister to 
England, to a public dinner. 

Depariment of State, September 22, 1845. 

Information has been received from C. W. Dab- 
ney, esq. late.consul of the United States at Fayal, 
(Azores), of the death of William Riggs, on the 22d 
of July last. Mr. R, had discharged the duties of 
consular agent at Terceira for thirty-nine years pre- 
ceding his death. 

The hon. Louis McLane, the American minister at 
the British court, had taken up his residence at 38 
Harley street, Cavendish square. 

The Voss Gazette says that Mr. Wheaton, the 
United States minister at Berlin, has again opened 
negotiations with the Zollverein, fora treaty of com- 
merce. ‘Mr. Wheaton,’ the above journal states, 
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gid have received the approval of the government, 
and he has been clothed with more ample discre- 
tionary POWETS, ; 

Tne Washington Union says it is not advised that 
whe acts of general Gaines hdve received the ap- 
roval of the government:” and that the assertion 
jpot “be has been clothed with more ample discre- 
jjonary powers,” isc mistake, and adds—‘tWhen a 
correspundent of the New York Courier undertakes 
to say that general Gaines ‘had written to the Texan 
overnment, calling on them to embody three thou- 
yand volunteers for the service of the United States,’ 
we repeat, that he is mistaken, and that the depart- 
ment of war is not informed of the fact. The truth 
is, that the army of occupation is under the special 
command of general Taylor—that he will call for 
military assistance, when he thinks it necessary.— 
We have not understood that he has yet called upon 
the governors of the states, under the general instruc- 
tions of the executive; and it is still probable that he 
will direct the gallant volunteers of New Orleans 
io return to their homes.”’ 

The Charlesion Mercury says~The Journal of 
Commerce speaks, we must say, in a tone of levity 
bordering on irreverence, of general Gaines, his 
lady and his call for volunteers. These are al! grave 


admit that those 10,000 Mexicans are not probably | 
to be counted in the category of real entities. They 
will perhaps retire like a fog,a little later in the 


INDIAN 





JOURNAT, 

An important movement’ is now goibg on among 
the Choctaws and Cherokees, which is likely to re- 
sult in the application of those nations for organiza- 
tion under our territorial laws, preparatory to seek- 
ing admission into the union as a state. The Choc- 
taws, have recently approved the policy of their 
Chief on this subject, and as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Mississippi Free Trader, 
have chosen “Pitchlyn,” as their representative is 
presenting their claim for admisefon to the privilege 
of Ameridan citizens under our national confederacy. 
The Free Trader, says: 

“Pitchlyn, the elective chief of 25,000 civilized 
Choctaws beyond the Mississippi, will probably visit 
Washington this winter, for the purpose of applying 
to congress for the admission of his nation asa ter- 
ritory into the United States with a declegate in 
congress. A constitution it is said, has been adopted 
by the voters of the nation and every preliminary 
step taken for submitting it congress, and this dis- 


tinguished chief selected as their representative.” 





A TREASURY CIRCULAR. 
Statistics— Treasury Department, April 16, 1845. 
Sin—The following resolution was adopted at the 
first session of the 28th congress: 
Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be and 





day. Here is what the Journal of Commerce says: 
The Mexican war. If we have old general Gaines | 
for*Commauder of the Southern Military Division 
of the United States,” as is in fact the case, we may | 
expect a war of ro ordinary brilliancy. The audi- | 


he is hereby anthorised to transfer from any office or 


| offices of the treasury department from which their 


services may, in his opinion, be dispensed with, three 
or more clerks, to be employed, under his direction, 
in collecting. arranging, arid classifying such statis- 











ee 





not authorised to compensate suy one who 
| may deem in collecting i; but as 
information upon the subjects herein mentioned 
would be agreeably received by persons of every 
condition, patriolism should be an inducement on the 
part of those whom I address to make some exertion 
for the accomplishment of a work capable of being 
rendered satisfactory and useful to the people of the 
United States. I have the honor to be vour obedient 


it expediant to aid 





servant, R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the treasury. 
Monuments. Equestrian statue of general Jackson. 


A suggestion was made ina late number of the De- 
mocratic Review, recommending that measures be 
taken for the construction of a memento of this 
kind at the city of Washington, and suggesting that 
it might he effected at a cost of from 75 to $100,000. 
The subject immediately attracted attention at Wash- 
ington, and after some preliminary informal meet- 
ings, attended by persons of the first respectability, 
|a general meeting of persons friendly to the object 
iwas called. The meeting took place at Apolo 
Hall, on 15th September, 1845. Gen. Jonn P. Van 
Ness, was called to the chair, Amos Kendall and John 
| Boyle, esq. vice presidents, John Hoban and John W. 
| Maury secretrries. 

On motion of Mr. Hoban, it was 

Resolved, That the American people be called upon 
to unite in erecting, at the seat of the Federal Go- 
vernment, a suitable monument to the memory of the 
hero, patriot, and sage, whose recent loss the nation 
| still deplores, to go down to our most distant poste- 


| rity, as a record of the great man’s glory and of his 
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ence Who attended the lecture in the Tabernacle, | tical information as may be procured, showing, or | country’s gratitude and grief 


delivered by the old General, through the lips chiefly | 
of his not less warlike wife, will know how to cal- 
ciate. There will be great armies concentrated in, 
he woods of Mexico ‘‘within eight days march” of | 
our lines, if not nearer than that. Que thing isa_ 


tending to show, each year, the condition of the ag- 
riculture, manufactures, domestic trade, currency, and 
banks of the several states and territories of the U.S. 

By direction of the late secretary of the treasury, 
the duty of carrying ont the objects of the resolution 


comfort. ‘The old gentleman will not be taken by | “4° assigned to the register of the treasury, and sub- 


wrprise. 


amagnificent scale. We hope the New Orleans vol- | department. 


uiteers will have a pleasant summer excursion for 
the defence of the Star of Texas. 


At St. Louis a regiment of volunteers, for active 
military service in the eventof hostilities between 
Mexico and the United States, was being raised in 
hatcity. Several of the regular organized corps, 
i that city and the adjoining counties, were moving 
in the matter, and notice had been given that volun- 
ters could enrol themselves in them or form new 
wmpanies until the regiment embraced six or eight 
bindred men. Major gen. Lee, of the second divi- 
tion of Missouri militia, has published an address 


calling upon the division to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for a Summons. | 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 

The secretary of the navy, and commodores War- | 
ington and Shubrick, set out for Norfolk on Satur- 
lay bight, the 2Uth iastant, via Richmond, on a visit 
i inspection to our squadron which now lies at 
lorfolk, and to the navy yard. 

Gulf Squadron. The U.S. ship Falmouth, bearing 
le broad pennant of commodore David Couner, the | 
ip Saratoga, captain Suudrick, and the brig Somers, | 
onmander Ingraham, sailed from Pensacola on the | 
llth instant on a cruise. 


tuichorage off the naval hospital, on the 18th instant. 


~ 


le 27th of August. 

ennington, was at Bahia, July 21st, all well, to sail 
o Rio, in a few days. 

The Columbia, U. S. frigate, fitting at the Gosport | 


ho is daily expected here. 
lf of Mexico, and will probably be the flag ship 
of the squadron. | Norfolk Herald. 
Death.—Lieut. Stephen Dodd, for many years an 
vie and efficient otficer in the U.S. navy, recently 


wean, was taken suddenly ill and died in a.fe 
hours at Newark, New Jersey, on the 19th instan 
French steam navy. The French commission of 
hich the Prince de Joinville was president, to ex- 
Mine the state of the steau: marine, have made a 
‘pert confirming the statemeuts and deductions of 
ie Prince’s pamphlet, and declaring that the nation 
does not possess a steam fleet on which confidence 
in be placed, nor any thing like one.” 

Slaver, fight and capture. The boats of the British 
hip of war Pautaioon, on the coast of Africa, altera 
N0st gallant action, captured a large slaver—eleven 
y the pirates were Killed and eight severely wound- 


The Congress, frigate, Captain Stockton, was put | 
Nn commission on the 17th and was towed down to} 


The Plymouth, U.S. ship, arrived at Marseilles on | 


The Bainbridge, U. S. brig, lieut. commanding | 


His demonstrations will be timely, and on | S¢@ently reassigned by my predecessor to his own 
Ys In compliance with that direction, the? and noble virtues. 


register, on the 25th July last, issued circulars, call- 


_ing for the information desired, to various state and, /untary subseription the requisite sum, a 
federal officers; and I regret to learn that but few, | committee of thirteen be appointed, which shall pro- 


comparatively, respond to the respectful request 
which he made for their co-operation. It is probable 


were solicited to collect the information were re- 
stricted, was one of the principal causes operating 


subject. 


| In some of the states steps are taken periodically, : 
by their respective authorities, to ascertain, directly | the execution of the proposed work:—Cave Johnson, 
or incidentally, the condition of the agriculture, ma-| Francis P. Blair, Thomas Ritchie, Amos Kendall, 


nufactures, and domestic trade. (Where such is the 
action of the legal authorities,no difficulty should be 
apprehended by those whom I have the honor to ad- 
dress in furnishing to this department the informa- 
tion collected under the operation of Jaws enacted 
for that purpose. In otner states where similar 
measures have net been adopted, it is not expected 
that those whom I address should make domiciliary 
visits for the purpose of obtaining the information; 
but, upon consultation with intelligent men—men 
/presumed to have considerable knowledge of the 
condition of the subjects herein mentioned, a close 
| approximatiou to the truth might be arrived at. In 
|all cases, however, where estimated results are for- 
warded to the department, let that fact be com- 
/municated; so that, in making my report to congress, 


the actwal and estimated results may be clearly desig- | 


nated. The subjects to which your attention is call- 
ed are, the agriculture manufactures, and domestic trade 


avy yard, is lo be commanded by Caps. Rousseau, | in tne county where you reside. The meaning of the 
She is destined for the | two first subjects you can readily comprehend. In 
| regard to the last, I will explain what may be con-| 


sidered its meaning, as the resolution of congress 
| does not particularly specify what is to be embraced 
under tnathead. You will ascertain, if practicable, 


sent and received from your county to aad from another 
state or territory, (or the District of Columbia,) aceord- 
ing to the table herewith enclosed upon that subject, 
as well as upon the subjects of agriculture and manu- 
fSactures. 


turned from a three years cruise in the na fem en quantity of produce, hve stock and merchandise, 
t. 


the respective subjects as they existed between the 
whatever information you may procure, I would 


of October next, or sooner, if practicable. 
As congress inade no appropriation to pay for the 





Ist of June, 1844, and the Ist of June, 1845, and | 


Resolved. That a colossal equestrian statue, in im- 
| perishable bronze, is deemed the most suitable for 
| the purpose, to transmit to future centuries the fea- 
‘tures and form on which the annals of the republic 

will teach each new sueceeding generation to look 
‘with an ever-renewed love and reverence, and an 
ever renewed ambition to emulate his noble deeds 
| Resolved, That, for the purpose of raising by vo- 
central 


‘ceed forthwith to organize the necessary measures 
‘for the collection of such subseription, by whom a 


| that the short space of time in which those who | monthly publication of the same shall be made, and 


| the money securely invested, 
| Resolved, That, as general Jackson’s own most 


‘adversely to the attainment of the objects contem- | trusted and beloved friend, and the selected inheritor 
plated by the federal government. That cause, at the of his papers and guardian of his fame, Francis P. 
| present moment, is in a great measure obviated by | Blair, be appointed treasurer. 

\the ample time now given toall whom J now ad-' - _ Ue 
‘dress in relation to this important and interesting | said committee of thirteen, with power to supply va- 


Resolved, That the following citizens constitute 


cancies in their own number, and, after the comple- 
‘tion of the subscription, to direct and superintend 


‘John P. Van Ness, John C. Rives, William A. Har- 
‘ris, Jesse E. Dow, Benj. B. French, John W. Maury, 
'Charles K. Gardner, James Hoban, and Charles P. 
| Sengstack. 

The Nashville Union considers the estimates of the 
cost in the Review too high. Half the sum propos- 
ed, they think would be sufficient, say at any rate 
fifty thousand dollars, placed in the hands of Powers, 
the Young American Artist, on whom the great 
Thorwalsden said his mantle must fall, and we shall 
have a monument at the National Metropolis which 
will stand unsurpassed by any thing of the kind in 
‘the world.” In proof of this position, the Union 
| publishes the following letter in reply to enquiries 
|upon the subject. 





Florence, January 12, 1844. 

“My Dear Mr. Harris—At last 1 have obtained ine 
‘formation by which the probabie cost of the bronze 
‘casting of an equestrian statue of collosal dimensions 
\—-say sixteen or eighteen feet from the base to the 
‘head of the rider—may be estimated. 

“The expense for the casting alone would amount to 
‘a sum not less than $12,000 nor exceeding $15,000. 
To cover all other expenses, such as the model, 
moulding, transportation and erection of the statue 
in its proper place, $15,000 should be added to the 
above estimate. Indeed, THIRTY TH?USAND DOLLARS 
IN ALL would not be too large a sum forsuch a work, 
‘for there are incidental expenses which must always 
be calculated in advance. So, if the work is to be 
done well and on a large scale, less than this sum would 








In your inquiries for obtaining the information de- | be too little, and more might be too much. 
sired, you wii! bear in mind that it is the condition of | 


“After the funds shall have been raised it will be 
‘easy to make closer calculations, and if the sum 
ishould be large the size of the work could be en- 
_larged to meet it. If, on the contrary, the sum should 


thank you to forward to this department by the Ist | be small, the work could be reduced so as'to secure 


| the completion of it, though on so large a scale. 
|“ presume the above will prove sufficient infor- 


collection of statistical information, 1 ain, conse-! mation for your guide, but should you require at any 
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future time more precise calculations, | will endea- 
vor to make them according to the best data I can 
obtain. * ef ° 

‘J have sent off my sust oF Jackson. | must re- 
touch the drapery of it. As soon as 1 am at liberty, 
ijt shall be done, and afterwards sent by the first 
vessel bound from Leghorn to the United States. 

* - * * * * 

“Since I had the pleasure of talking with you, J 
have been offered more than the usual prices of 
similar works for statues. J] could have sold “Eve” 
over and over again, but having determined on ex- 
hibiting this statue in my own country, J decided not 
to sell it on lerms to foreigners. 

bia eHIRAM POWERS. 


Sratve or Henry Cray. The Richmond Whig 
announces on the authority of Miss Eliza M. Redde, 
Assistant Treasurer of the fund which the patriotic 
Ladies of Virginia undertook to raise for the pur- 
pose of erecting such a statue, that there is now a 
certainty that the statue will be errected. . The amount 
in hand is not quite sufficient for its accomplishment, 
but so near it, that one more effort cannot fail to 
make it ample. That effort is now making, and 
those who desire to share in the honor of such a tri- 
bute must act promptly. 

Cee nai 
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Missournr nap ARKANSAS boundary line. The 
commissioners appointed under the act of the re- 
spective legislatures of those states of 1842, have 
completed their survey and returned home. The new 
Jine will vary but slightly from the old, say from one 
hundred to seven hundred yards south, west of St. 
Francis river. 

in extraordinary spring. The following is a con- 
cise description of the celebrated spring which form- 
ed the source of Spring river, in Arkansas, kindly 
furnished us by our friend Major John E. Graham, 


asanextract from Mr. Brazil Gordon’s notes of \t5 this, and his opportunities for moral improvement, | 


the late survey of the boundary line between this 
state and Missouri. 

“This spring is 110 yards south of the above line 
in T. 21. N. R. 5 W. of the 5th principal meridian, 
and above fifty miles nearly north of Batesville. It 
‘rises in the western extremity of the basin, from a 
cavity nearly circular, about fifty vards in diameter 
and of a depth hitherto unfathomed. The water flows 
with but little variation in quantity throughout the 
year. The quantity, I estimate without measure- 
ment, to be from twenty to thirty thousand cubit feet 
per minute. The fall is rapid, amounting in the dis- 
tance of half a mile to tweive or fifteen feet. This 
bountiful provision of nature for the use and benefit 
of man lies at present in the state in which it came 
from the hands of the Creator, but at some future 
day it will probably keep in motion the industry of 
another Lowell or another Rochester. 

This spring has been sounded to the depth of five 
hundred feet without reaching its bottom.” 

[Little Rock Gaz. 


as 


MassacHusetts.— The festival of the Massachusetts 


Horticultural society, at Faueuil Hail on Friday even- | 


| Heaven. 


Nantucket on Saturday the 13th—made an assault 
on Temperance Hall, the Citizens’ Bank and other 
buildings, smashed in windows and other evils and 
enormities were then and there committed. Among 
other feats they ripped up about a thousand feet of 
hose, &c. 
Boston valuation of property—For the year 1845.— 
Real property $81,500,000 
Personal 53,500,000 











$135,000,000 
Valuation, 1844. 
Real 72,048,000 
Personal 42,402,300 
118,450,300 
Increase $16,549,700 


Vermont.—Election. The senate, will stand 23 
whigs and 7 locos. 

The house 121 whigs; 67 locos; 9 abolition. 

Whig majority on joint ballot 61. 

The Joco and abolition candidates for governor 
have more. than 2,000 votes over Governor Slade.— 
The election therefore devolves upon the legislature 


which without doubt will re-elect Gov. Slade. 





New Yorn.—in Agricultural Fair, held at Uti- 
ca last week, which must have supposed- any- 
thing of the kind heretofore seen in this state.— 
The address, the Tribune’s account says, was deliver- 
ed by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., of Boston, in the 
presence of ten thousand farmers. 

Mr. Quincy’s theme was, not agriculture, but the 
American Farmer—his position, opportunities, sour- 
ces of enjoyment and just pride and satisfaction.— 
He contrasted the farmer’s slow but certain gains 
with the precarious career of trade, in which nine- 
tenths fail, or of the crowded professions. He urg- 
ed that the farmer should not be a mere digger, and | 
driver, but a social, moral, religious, and intellec- 


aeeetee 


der a compliance with the provisions of the act of 
1844, these valuable works are to be placed withi, 
the reach of the public. [Albany Argus. 

Just and generous. The Hon. John- Hunter, of 
Hunter’s Island, a large proprietor of lands in Dela. 
ware county, has ordered a deed to be made oy; 
granting 200 acres of land to Mrs. Steele, the widow 
of the deputy sheriff who was killed by the Indians 
in the execution of his dnty. 

Anti-rent trials. After two weeks and a half of 
arduous labor in the examinations of persons compe. 
tent to serve as jurors, they have, at last, obtained 
panel to try Dr. Boughton. 

The number of indictments found against the ant}. 
renters of Delaware county, in New York, up to 
last Tuesday evening. was oné hundred and one— 
the indictments, including seven different offences of 
various grades, from murder down to unimportant 
misdemeanors. Against some of the prisoners ag 
many as three or four indictments have been found, 

An Industrial Congress is to assemble in N. York 
on the 12th October. 

Arrest of Scudder and Bartlett’ These persons, who 
were engaged in the murder of Stecle, in Dela. 
ware county, New York, were caught on Canastota 
River, in Steuben county, on the 18th instant, by 
Magee deputy sheriff and one or two others, at the 
house of a brother-in-law of Scudder’s. They are in 
the Bath jail. A reward of some $800 was offered 
for Scudder. 


—_- 


Maryianp.—Finances—Slate debt and state credit, 
Sufficient has been ascertained, of the financial ope- 
rations of the state treasury for the current year, to 
authorise the gratifying announcement, that the re- 
ceipts into the treasury from the legitimate sources 
of revenue, the present fiscal year, will be equal to 
the payment of the current expenses of the govern- 
ment and of the accruing interest on the state debt. 
For a number of years previous to Governor Pratt’s 
administration, the annual deficit was over $360,000. 





tual being—that his familiarity with nature invites 


rightly appreciated, are surpassed by none other.— | 
He painted the futility of the office seeker’s aspira- | 
rations, and urged the farmer to shun them and find | 
enjoyment for his leisure and scope for his ambition | 
in his home and his pursuits. These points were 

urged with great cogency of argument and beauty | 
of illustration, enlivened by the humor for which | 
Mr. Q. is famous. He made himself merry with the 
farmers of Monticello, of the Hermitage, of North | 
Bend, of Ashland, Marshfield, &c.—observing that | 
though it was quite evident that every farmer could | 
not be president, it seemed no less certain that every | 
| president must be a farmer. He showed that the. 
‘greatest warriors and rulers have in the midst of | 
their splendor and power sighed for the delights of | 
‘rural retirement and comparative freedom from 

jcare, and urged that the farmer may enjoy at. 
,once and always that which the envied so long) 
jpine for and so rarely attain. His is the career 

| which gives surest promise of health of body, sere- | 
/nity of mind and competence of estate—which con- | 
‘centrates the joys of earth and opens the gates to | 








Mr. John A. King, at the conclusion, rose and | 


For the three quarters that have elapsed, of the cur- 
rent year, the receipts have rather exceeded the ac- 
cruing expenses and interest—and there is every 
reason to bejieve that the remaining quarter will ex- 
hibit as favorable a result. 

The question relative to the colored population of Ma- 
ryland, isevery day becoming more interesting.— 
‘The impression seems to have been generally enter- 
tained in the rest of the state, that the proceedings 


‘adopted and threatened by the meeting of the citizens 


of Charles county, which was inserted in the Regis- 
ter some time since, was but a momentary efferves- 
cence, occasioned by the thenrunaway movement of 
the slaves from that county. This will probably be 
found in the sequel to be a mistake. We have very 
little doubts of the determination of the persons 
who were appointed by the meeting alluded to, to 
remove by force, should they not depart under the 
threat, every free colored person from Charles county. 

A meeting has been held, of the citizens of St. 
Mary’s county, and resolutions adopted there, on 
the same subject, somewhat less decisive in charac- 
ter, than those of Charles county. 

There has been a meeting of slaveholders in the 
first district of Anne Arundel county, for the purpose 
of expressing their views in relation to a letter writ- 


ing, was in every respect a brilliant and beautiful expressed the thanks of the society for the ad-/|ten by Dr. S. R. Steuart, of that district, and which 


entertainment. The company numbered about 600, 
of whom a majority were Jadies. By the tasteful 
arrangement of young trees in the galleries, and a- 
round the outer rows of tables, the interior of the 
hall was made to resemble a beautiful pavilion, in the 
bosom of a grove. 


A few minutes after the company had been seat- | ed the fair. 
ed, the Hon. Edward Everett, who arrived in the | 
this week, has been a splendid exhibition. 
mission fees amounted to $4,300, being $800 more 
than any former year. 
/sons attended the second day. The exhibitions were 


well worth seeirg. 


Britannia, entered the hall, and the announcement 
of the fact by the chair was well received. The 
president called out Mr. Everett by the following 
greeting: 

“Our late minister to the court of St. James—we 


honor him as a scholar we respect him as a siates- | 
man, and we love him asa noble specimen of the, 
|that ‘“tsuch of the academies, public libraries, and 


fruits of New England cultivation.” 


In responding to this sentiment, Mr. Everett feel- | 
ngly spoke of his cordial reception, and said that | 
/natural history of New York,” to copies of that | 


he had been so long rocked on the Atlantic ocean, 


whose lullabies were none of the gentlest, he was, 
hardly fit for a rocking in the old cradle of liberty. | 


Speeches were made by Mr. Webster, the Rev. Dr. 
Codman, Rev. Mr. Choules, Hon. Robt. C. Winthrop, 


Hon. Caleb Cushing, Jonathan Chapman, Esq., Judge | tary have concluded to make a distribution of the 
Meigs, of New York, Hon. Wan. B. Maclay, of N. | 
York city, &«.; but one of the most interesting inci- | and map, not otherwise appropriated and disposed 
dents of the eveuing was the introduction to the com- | of, among the several counties in the state; and that 
pany of Mrs. Hamilton, the widow of Gen. Alexan- | the secretary is now preparing to forward the books 


der Hamilton. 


A Nantucket mob, made up of a very miscellane- | in the counties, at the price of one dollar per volume, 
ous assortment of firemen, blacks, whites and other | and the map for one dollar per copy. 
fancy colored rowdies made matters hideous at/| 


dress, and asked for a copy to publish—which was | 
seconded by the hearty acclamation of the vast as- | 


| like barrels, and turnips three to the half bushel.” 


_semblage. 
Among the vegetables exhibited were ‘squashes 


{t is computed that at least 20,000 persons attend- 





The New York State Agricultural Fair heid at Utica 
The ad- | 


[t is stated that 30,000 per- 
The natural history of New York. We are autho- 
rised and requested by the secretary of state to say, 


literary associations in this state,” as are entitled 
under the provisions of the act ‘‘in relation to the 


work, can now procure the first ten volumes, and the 
geological map, on making application at the secre- 
tary’s office. 

We understand also that the governor and secre 


unbroken sets of the remaining copies of the work 


and maps to the several county treasurers, to be sold 





It will be a source of gratification, that thus, up- 


was published in the pamphlet written by Mr. Carey, 
and in which Jetter Dr. S. solicits Mr. Carey to pub- 
lish his views upon the slave question, and accords 
with Mr. C. in arguing against the existing restric- 
tions of the stale upon emancipation, and in favor 
of a radical change of policy. The Doctor is a 
very intelligent, wealthy, and influential citizen, and 
we believe a large slaveholder. He was invited to 
attend the meeting, but declined doing so. The 
meeting passed resolutions disapproving of the doc- 
tor’s publication, since which the doctor has publish- 
ed a pamphlet, reiterating and enforcing his sent 
ments upon the subject. A warm session 18 antici 
pated at the next meeting of the legislature in rela- 
tion to this suuject. 

The constitutional reform project, it is quite likely, 
will be seized upon by one of the parties to this ab- 
sorbing question, as affording them far the best 

ance of ultimately succeeding to remove what 

ey regard as the worst feature in the existing con 
stitution. That they will make the attempt, if 4 
convention is determined upon, to have their senti- 
ments represented, and their views adopted, it would 
be proposterous to doubt. 

We understand that the advocates of the reform 
project in Frederick county, entirely disapprove of 
the course proposed in the address of the reform 
committee for accomplishing that object. 

It will be remembered that the address is only the 
address of a committee appointed by the reform 
convention—and was never acted upon nor was !t 
ever before the convention, 
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One of the negroes tried by Charles county court, 


found guilty. The second one placed on trial, was 
. equi ction law repudiated. At the Jast session of 
| the genera) assembly, in order to obviate to some 
extent at least the flagrant frauds that have been 
| perpetrated upon Jegal voters, by imposing illegal 
- yotes into the ballot box, a law was enacted, which 


tion papers when presented as proof of citizenship 
for the purpose of entitling the holder thereof toa 
yote, should be stamped by the said judges of elec- 
tion, “voted,” and endorsed and dated, by the said 
“iudges, to prevent their being used again at another 
oils at the same election, as has notoriously been | 
the practice. This provision, the judges of election | 
‘for the city of Baltimore conceiving that they are | 
judges of the constitutionality of the laws of the | 
‘state, as Well as judges of ward elections, have un- 
dertaken to repudiate, and to conduct the elections on 
Wednesday next without regard to said provision.— | 
) (The judges have reconsidered, and will obey the 


Slaw. ] 





—_—- 


Vinginta.— Copper Ore. An extensive and valua- 
ble deposite of copper ore has been discovered in; 
Greens county, Va. 
Game and fall sport. 
‘this year. We doubt if any partof the U. States, 
not even the new seitled western states, can vie with 
‘her. Patridges are superabundant. There was little 
or snow last winter, and consequently there was lett 
an unusual supply of old birds to breed from; and as 
there were no heavy rains in July or August through- , 
‘out Virginia, the young partridges abound and are. 
extremely forward for the season. But disregard-' 
ing their precious size, the true and generous sports- 
man with the gun will not disturb them before the 
‘l0thor 15th of October. By that time their wing 
feathers are hardened, and they have an opportunity 
of getting out of his way. To kill them on the wing | 
‘after the 15th of October does some credit to the 
shooter’s skill, and the bird itself (especially if hung | 
Pup for twenty-four hours in the feathers without: 
gutting) is a dainty upon which queens might make | 
-arepast; but to shoot them before the 10th of Octo | 
ber—before the frosts have subdued the weeds, ' 
sor indurated the wing feathers of the bird, and. 
when your pointer cannot snuff or trail from the heat! 


Virginia is alive with game! 


Grorcia.—The election for governor of Georgia. 
which takes place next week has been one of the 
most animated contests. The candidates are Craw- 
ford, (whig,) and McAllister, (loco.) Both men of 
very high standing, distinguished ability and great 
personal popularity. The political controversy which 
this canvass has called forth is of the bitterest aad 
most exciting character. 





Kentucky.—Conspiracy. A strong armed force 
was organized in Clay county, Kentucky, some days 
since for the purpose of liberating from jail one Dr: 
Baker, awaiting his excution for the murder of a 
man named Bates. Information of their designs 
reached Governor Owsley, who ordered out the mi 
litary without delay, and thus frustrated the plans of 
the mob. 


On10o.—Mustard crop. The editor of the Ohio 
Cultivator says that about 70 acres of land has been 
sown iu mustard seed 1n this state, so far as has come 
to his knowledge. 


Tennessex.—Chalk. The Columbus (Tenn.) Ob- 
server says there is a cave in that county where there 
is any amount of chalk. 





I:tinois —Sickness. The Alton Telegraph says 





that sickness in the country surrounding that city 
was never greater than at the present time; and what 
adds to the affliction is, that it is of an unusually fa- 
tal character. The disease generally is bilious fever’ 
of a high type. ‘The health of the city itself was 
never better than it is now. 


The Temple at Nauvoo. The Neighbor says: ‘The 
first roof of the Temple, has been made of white 
pine shingles, and plank. The second, (for a build- 
ing which will cost about two millions, 1s worthy) 
most probably, will be constructed of zinc, lead, | 
copper, or porcelain. An experiment of sheet lead, | 
covering a large portion of the shingles, has already | 
been made. | 

On Saturday last a large number of persons par-| 
took of a feast of melons, round a table 87 feet long, | 
in the attic story of the Temple. | 


4 Mormon war. Office of the Daily Morning) 
Courier, Quincy, dams county, Ill., Sept. 14, 1845. | 
Gentlemen: We write in haste to inform you of a 





upon the Mormons, the latter allege that it was a 
trick of the former, to secure a pretext for the de- 
predations they are now making. ‘The meeting at 
all events, broke up in a hurry, escaping out of the 
doors and windows, and some of them leaving their 
hats behind them. On Wednesday and Thursday, 
after brief warning to the occupants, the burning of 
the dwelling houses of the Mormons commencéed.— 
On Friday, other houses were fired. In the course 
of that day, a committee of Mormons, with a flag of 
truce, entered Lima, to treat with their enemies.— 
Captain Newton volunteered to introdnce them to 
some citizens of Hancock county, and didso. They 
met in council—Edson Whitney, Joel Catlin, and 
Samuel Fleming, representing the anti-Mormons, in- 
forming them at the same time that they were not 
authorised by the public todo any thing; but acted 
on theit own responsibility. They were ready, how- 
ever, to receive any proposition tending to allay the 
excitement. The following proposition was then 
submitted: 

‘‘ Adams county, Sept. 12, 1846. 

‘‘We, the undersigned, a committee appointed by 

the Morley and Hancock settlements, (a branch of 
the Mormon church.) Whereas, as there seeming 
to be some difficulty between said body and the anti- 
Mormons, we, as representatives of said body, wish 
to make some proposition so as to make peace. We 
wish to sell our deeded lands as well, also, as our 
improvements, as low as it could be reasonaby ex- 
pected—reserving to ourselves the crops now on the 
premises—and will take in exchange, working cat- 
tle, beef cattle, cows, sheep, horses, wagons, and 
harness, store goods, and any available property, and 
give possession as soon as our crops can be taken off, 
and receive the pay for the saine, the whole of which 
may be purchased from the undersigned, acting as 
committee, or from the respective owners. 

DANIEL TYLER, 

HORACE 8S. RAWSON, 

MARCELLUS McKOWN, 

SAMUEL ALGER.” 


On this the letter in the Quincy Courier remarks: 

Mr. Whitney remarked to the committee that he 
believed their proposition would be unsatisfactory in 
one particular: that if he had to buy out a bad neigh- 
bor to get rid of him, he would like to know what 
distance he would remove from him. The commit- 
tee replied that they would not agree to leave Han- 
cock, nor would they say in what part of that coun- 


and rankness of vegetation, is murder, barbarous S€rious disturbance that has taken place in the upper ty they would again settle. [tis useless perhaps to 


} murder. 

| Squirrels—Hares—Oppossums. 
whole country abounds; and we are satisfied that we | 
are to have an unusually hard winter from the im-, 


mons. A gentleman belonging to this city, returned | 


from Lima, in the vicinity of the outbreak, last | 


| part of this county, between a portion of the ‘old | add that the interview amounted to nothing; and the 
In this game the | Citizens” of this and Hancock county, and the Mor-| work of destruction commenced again that evening. 


On (to-day) Saturday several more buildings were 
burned. In passing along a road about three quar- 


"mense amount of the fer@ nature, and the great sup-| €Vening and informs us that on Thursday last the ters of a mile distant, about 3 o’clock,1 saw the 


-ples of grapes, chinquegins, acorns, hickorynuls, | 
chestnuts, and persimmons, provided for them by na- 
‘ture. There is no surer rule of weather-vaticination 
than this. 
Deer and Pheasants The mountains, we are glad 
to hear abound with this game more than they have 
cone since the hard winters of °30, 31,32. They 
have been produced by several mild winters in the 
most abundant quantities. But our mountain friends 
must not imagine that they have a monopoly of veni- 
; Son or pheasants either. ‘They are plentiful in vari- 
ouslowland counties. In Chestertield, opposite to 
Richmond—and sometimes running into James River | 
in sight of Richmond—there are probably more deer | 
than in the couaty of Monroe. In James City coun- 
ly, the firsi settled county of Virginia, there are more | 
“dver than in any county of Virginia to its size. 
[Richmond Whig. 








__ Norrn Carotina.—Turpentine. The business at 
S Wilmington, N. C., in articles derived from the pine 
“tree has been quite extensive during the last year.— 





‘The quantity of turpentine distilled at that place in 
the period named is estimated at 200,000 barrels, | 
Worth $400,000; the raw material shipped at 75,000) 
© barrels, valued at $168,000; and the article of lar 
“shipped at 30,000 barrels, worth $45,000; making the | 
= total value of the products of the pine tree for the 
© Year $613,000. 

Diamonds in North Carolina. Ata large meeting 
of American geologists in New Haven, Connecuticut, 
© Prof, Shephard expressed the opinion that both dia- 
> "onds and platina will be found in abundance in the 
80ld region of that state, and also in South Carolina 
0d Georgia. This opinion he predicates upon the 
“fact that elastic sandstone has been discovered in 
»8oine of the western counties of that state, Burk 
©'nd Buncomb, and in other states named, and 
"Where this is found, it is a geological indication 


: Hall county, Georgia, one perfect diamond has been 
cvnd in one of the gold washing deposites, worth 
0, and another was broken in pieces by the work- 


anti-Mormons attacked a settlement known by mes 


name of ‘*Morley’s Settlement,” a short distance 


smoke and flames of two rising upon the air. On 
arriving at Lima I ascertained the buildings were 


northeast of Lima, in this county, and that up to the | situated about a mile and a half from that place.— 


time he left, twenty-five or thirty houses had been | 


burnt, together with several barns and wheat stacks. 
The excitement was very great, and large numbers 
of anti-Mormons were pouring in from the adjoin- 
ing counties and from Missouri, and they were still 
burning and destroying property, and were deter- 
mined tu drive the Mormons out of the county. Our 
informant saw about fifty Mormons, under arms, 
within about two miles of the settlement, who ap- 
peared determined to defend themselves. It was in 
contemplation by the anti-Mormons to attack two 
more settiements last evening.” 

The St. Louis Republican, of the 10th says: ‘‘In 
addition to what is stated in the above letter, we 


learn by the Die Vernon, that a gentleman who had | 


visited the camp of the anti-Mormons near Lima, 
estimated them to be about three hundred strong.— 
He was also at the camp of the Mormons, and found ! 
them to number about one hundred. After leaving 
the camps he returned to Warsaw, where he re- 





mained some time, and learned there that the Mor- 
mons had all moved into Nauvoo, and that Backens- | 
tos, the Mormon sheriff, had ordered out the Legion, | 
to arrest those who had commenced these disorders. 
If this report should be true, and the Legion turns | 
out, a conflict is inevitable. A letter to Messrs. | 
Mathews and Patch, of St. Louis, on Saturday even-' 
ing, from Warsaw, says that business was suspend. 
ed on account of the difficulties with the Mor- 
mons, and that several houses had been burned and 
lives lost. 


The St. Louis Republican of the 17th says: ‘A! 


long letter in the Quincy (Ill.) Daily Courier, of 
Monday, the 10th instant, confirms all that has been 
published in regard to the pretended origin of the 


difficulties—the firing upon a meeting of anti-Mor-' 


mons, near Lima, assembied to consult upon mea- 
sures to protect their property from the depreda- 
tions of the Mormons. ‘I‘hat such an attack was 





made, without injury to any one, is admitted to be 





Pe 

bs en . 
treo 

‘ e 

re : 


true, that, while the anti-Mormon party charge it, 


Many men were collected in groups in the streets, 
and the doors and windows were filled with women 
and children looking in silent despair upon the work 
of the destroying element. Where the work of de- 
struction will stop, God only knows. The feeling is 
deep and intense, and the excitement continually 
spreading. Up to Friday morning, as near as I could 
ascertain, twenty-three buildings were burned.— 
During last night and to-day the number is probably 
swelled to thirty, or perhaps more. The party en- 
gaged in the work go undisguised, in broad day light, 
and apply thetorch. So far no one has been injured, 
nor has any property, I was told, been destroyed but 
the houses, except by accident. Sparks (rom some of 
the buildings fell upon a few grain sacks, which ig- 
nited, and were consumed. 

The party which first commenced the work of 
destruction did not amouut to more than twenty or 
thirty. What the number is now cannot be ascer- 
tained. ‘The anti-Mormons, not engaged in the burn- 
ing are collecting and preparing to act upon the de- 
fensive. I understood a meeting of anti-Mormons 
was to beheld at Carthage to-day. What it will 
amount to time willdetermine. The Mormons are 
encamped about three miles from where the scene of 
destruction first commenced. Their number on 
Friday was variously estimated, from one to three 
hundred, but an hour’s time may greatly swell their 
ranks. Both parties are well armed, all the anti- 
Mormons with whom I conversed, expressed the 
belief that the work of destruction could not be 
stayed until the Mormons were driven into Nau- 
voo. Time will either confirm or negative this be- 
lief. 

The St. Louis Republican adds: Our accounts by 
the jast boats are brought down to Sunday night.— 
The work of destruction was progressing, and ex- 
tending itself with hourly increasing violence. The 
anti-Morimons, it is understood, have taken measures 
to secure a general concentration of forces from far 
and near, and they declare that they will not stop 
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short of the expulsion of every Mormon from Han-, certained that a lady by the name of Smith, who is 
cock county—in which Nauvoo is situated. Itissaid, | living in Philadelphia, was present at the marriage 
that up to Sunday night about sixty houses had been | of Mr. Clarke to Mrs. Gaines’ mother, and that she 
burned down in Adams and Hancock counties.—| will testify to the fact. The present possessors have 
Capt. Dunn is at the head of four or five hundred | all been notified by the U. S. marshal of the institu- 
antisMormons from Augusta, and expresses a deter- | tion of the suit for the recovery of the lands they 
mination to protect the friends of that party against | occupy. [Red River Rep. 


the Mormons. Meanwhile, we have from Nazvoo s . 
. ro ort. The St. Landry Whig says: ‘Some four or 
the following proclamation of the sheriff of Hancock pve aciehanne feomn it ee out on a fishing 


county: and hunting excursion, a few days since, and were 
encamped about ten days, during which time they 
killed twenty one deer, and caught more trout than 
they could possibly demolish. We have better hunt- 
ing and fishing in St Landry than any other inhabit- 


PROCLAMATION. 
To the citizens of Hancock county. 

Whereas, a mob from one to two hundred men, 
sr arms, have gathered themselves together in 
the south west part of Hancock county, and are at on , fA 
this time aeateeaieg the dwellings and other build- aeepreenivotn thats ofaet, 
ings, stacks of grain and other property, of a por-| «7 duel stopped. Muss Mary Ann Golden was yes- 
tion of our citizens, in the most inhumane manner, | terday arrested on the affidavit of Miss Mary Ro- 
compelling defenceless children and women to leave | £&"s, charged with sending the latter a challenge.— 
their sick beds, and exposing them to the rays of the | lt appears that the partes, who live in Franklin 
parching sun, there to lay and suffer without the aid | street, have had a dispute, which, in the opinion of 
or assistance of a friendly hand to minister to their! Miss Golden, could only be settled by an appeal to 
wants, in their suffering condition. arms; accordingly she sent Miss R. a challenge, of 

The rioters spare not the widow nor the orphan, | Which the following is a true copy: 
and while 1 am writing this proclamation, the smoke ‘Franklin street, Wednesday morning. 
is rising to the clouds, and the flames are devouring} ‘Madam: 1 hereby notify you to meet me atl 
four buildings which have just been set on fire by | 0’clock this evening at the other side of the French 
the rioters. Thousands of dollars worth of property | graveyard, then and there to settle our dispute agree- 
has already been consumed, an entire settiement of | ably to the code of honor. My friend, Miss Sarah 
about sixty or seventy families laid waste, the inha-| » who will hand you this, will meet any friend 
bitants thereof are fired upon, narrowly escaping | YOU may select to settle all preliminaries. 
with their lives, and forced to fice before the ravages “MARY ANN GOLDEN. 
of the mob. “To Miss Mary Rogers.” 

By the revised laws of our state, under the crimi-| | The investigation of this affair will take place be- 
nal code, sixth division, 58 section, page 181, the | fore his honor Recorder Genvis this morning. 
crime of arson is defined as follows: ‘Every person [M. O. Picayune. 
who shall wilfully and maliciously burn, or cause to 
be burned, any dwelling houses, kitchen, office, shop, 
barn, stable, store house, &c. &c., shall be deemed 
guilty of arson, and upon conviction thereof, shall be | 
punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term not less than one year, nor more than ten years, 
and should the life or lives of any person be Jost in 
consequence of any such offence aforesaid, such of- 
fender shall be guilty of murder, and shall be indict- 
ed and punished accordingly.’ 

And whereas, the laws of this state make it my 
duty as a peace officer of this county to suppress ail 
riots, routs, &c. &c., and all other crimes. 

Therefore, I, J. B. Backentos, sheriff of the coun- 
ty of Hancock and state of Iilinois, in the name of | 
the people of said state and by -the authority vested | 
in me by virtue of my office, hereby solemnly com- 
mand the said rioters and other peace breakers to | 
desist forthwith, disperse, and go to their homes, | 
under the penalty of the laws; and J] hereby call. 
upon the law abiding citizens, a8 a posse comitatus if they were parts of the steep banks on which they 
bl Hancock county lo give their united aid in sup- | stand, an original growth of the rocks, as if, when 
pressing the rioters, and maintain the supremacy of the rocks crystalized from the waters or cooled from 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 





Epinspuraguo—sy Wm. C. Bryant. 
Edinburgh, July 17, 1845. 

| Thad often been told, since | came to this country, 
‘that in Edinburgh | should see the finest city I ever 
(saw. I confess that I did not feel quite sure of this, 
‘but it required scarcely more than a single look to 
show me that it was perfectly true. It is hardly pos- 
| sible to imagine a nobler site for a town than that of 
Edinburgh, and itis built so nobly. You stand on 
the edge of the deep gulf which separates the old 
and the new town, and before you on the opposite 


bank rise the picturesque buildings of the ancient 
city— 





‘Piled deep and massy, close and high,” 
looking, in their venerable and enduring aspect, as 


a se their fusion by fire, they formed themselves b 
J. B. BACKENTOS, 7 Faw mselves by some 


Sheriff of Hancock county, Lilinois. 
P. S.—It isa part of my policy that the citizens 


freak of nature into this fantastic resemblance of 
‘the habitatiuns of men. To the right your eye rests 


Se tl tt tt ttt 


Wook. 





Extracts of a Jetter from Western New York: 
Eastern wool buyers are busy in Rochester and vig). 
nity, purchasing largely. On the 17th September. , 
lot was taken at 38 cts. in Ontario county, by a Cop. 
necticut manufacturer. 3745 cents was offered fo, 
10 000 Ibs. (3,000 Ibs. from MHlinois sheep, sent oy, 
there by the grower a year or two since,) and the 
grower refused to sell his entire lot at this rate, aye 
expects to get more. Other farmers in Ontarj, 
county had sold earlier in the week at 35 cents, fo, 
mixed Jots; but speculators are now offering freely 
38 cents for large lots of choice wool. 


Woot. The following interesting facts from the 
Buffalo Commercial of the 2ist will be read with jp. 
terest by every friend of the west. Our exports Jas 
year were comparatively light, but they were more 
than is given in the table, which only has the amou 
received by the Wabash and Erie canal. What wa; 
brought by railroad and by wagon is not included, 
This year, our imports up to this time considerably 
exceed those of the whole of last year, being abou 
30,000 lbs. up to the 21st inst. 

The movement of this article to the sea-board 
this season has been marked by a large increase. 
The imports at Bostun from the Ist September, 1844 
to Ist August, 1845, (11 months) were 36,200 bales, 
and 6,600 q'fintals, (600,000 Ibs.) At New York the 
receipts from Ist January to Ist August, (7 months) 
compare thus: 1843. 1844. 1845, 

Wool, bales, 4,470 8,784 14,850 

The receipts at tide-water last season were nearly 
eight million pounds; valued at $2,422,200. OF the 
total so received 1,297,900 Ibs. were entered at 
Whitehall, on the Champlain canal, and were doubt. 
less the product of Vermont. The residue was from 
the western portion of the state. We append the 
receipts at tide-water for three seasoris: 

1842. 1843. 1844. 

Wool, Ibs. 3.555,150 6,216,400 7,672 300 

And in connection therewith also append the quan. 
tity cleared from the canal office in this city tora 
series of years. 


Years. Wool—lbs. Years. Wool—!bs, 
1844 2.643,150 1839 131,790 
43 1,249.524 38 108,744 
42 502,730 37 39 , 260 
41 340,230 36 252 367 
40 170,460 34 186,310 


The sources from which this supply has ema- 
nated along the lake region is seen in the subjoined. 
Amount of woo! received and shipped from the se: 

veral lake ports during the past three seasons: 


i aac pee ta et) ee ey pene: 
SU ene et Soles cas ve 


upon a crag crowned with a grand old castle of the} 
middle ages, on which guards are marching; and 
near you to the left, rises the rocky summit of Cal- 


© »f Nauvoo remain quiet, and not a man from that 
‘ sity Jeave as a posse until it be made manifest that 
1 jhe law and order cilizeus without the city will not 





} 1ave sufficient force to suppress the rioters of this 
« lisgraceful outrage, but that 2,0U0 effective men 
} 10ld themselves in readiness Lo march at a inoment’s 

\ Warning to apy part in Hancock county. 


J. B. B., Sheriff. 
Green Plains, Hancock co., Ill., Sept. 13th, 1545. 





LovuisiaNa.— Urs. Geni Gaines’ tinmense claim. A 
pumber of citizens cf this parish were in the early 


ate oi last week startled by hearing of a claim that 
1a8 just been made toa large and valuable tract of 
Jand on Bayou Beeuf, comprising a front of at least 


twenty miies on the said bayou, ali of which is the 
choicest Jand in the state—highly improved and in 
cultivation, dt extends from Bayon Lamourie to the 
village of Cheneyville, taking in the lands on both 
sides of the bayou the whole distance. ‘The claim 
covers thirty of the best plantations in the parish, 
and indeed in the state. For the purpose of giving 
our readers some idea of this inmmense claim, we 
have examined the tax list of Jast year, and find the 
jJands it includes assessed at $453,935! According 
to the tax jist there are on this jand 1,967 siaves. It 


ton Hill, with its monuments of the great men of 
Scotland. Behind you stretch the broad streets of 
the new town overlooked by imassive structures built 
of the stone of the Edinburgh quarries, which have 
the look of palaces 


“Streets of palaces and walks of slate,” 


from the new town. Nota house of brick or wood 
exists in Edinburgh; all are constructed of the ex- 
cellent and lasting stone which the earth supplies 
almost close to the foundations. High and solid 
bridzes of this material, with broad arches, connect 
the old town with the new, and cross the deep ra- 
vine of the Cowgate in the old town, at the bottom 
of which you see a street between prodigiously high 
buildings, swarming with the poorer population of 
Edinburgh. 

From almost any of the eminences of the town 
you see spread below you its inagnificent bay, the 
Frith of Forth, with its rocky istands, and close to 
tne old town rise the joity summits of Arthur’s seat 
and Salisbury Crags, a solitary, silent mountainous 
district, without habitations or inclosures, grazed by 
flocks of sheep. ‘To the west flows Leithwater in 


is calculated that about 10,000 bales of cotton are| its deep valley, spanned by a noble bridge, and the 


raised annuaily within the limits of the claim, which, 
at $30 a bale would be $300,000. 

‘he claimants of this five vody of land are Gene- 
ral Gaines and his wile, Mrs. Myra Gaines. They 
claim under the Jate Daniel Ciarke, of whom Mrs. 
Gaines professes to be the legitimate child and legal 
heir. ‘lhe question of her legitimacy has been be- 
fore the pubiic tribunals for some time, but we do 


not know whether it bas ever been fully decided.— | 
We understand, however, that it has lately been as- | tory, poetry, and roance. 





winds of this chilly climate that strike the stately 


buildings of the new town, along the clifts that bor- 
der this glen, come from the very clouds. Beyond 
the Frith lie the hills of Fifeshire; a glimps, of the 
Grampian ridges is seen where the Frith contracts 
inthe northwest to a narrow channel, and to the 
southwest lie the Pentland hills, whose springs sup- 
ply Edinburgh with water. All around you are pla- 
ces, the names of whith, are familiar names of his- 
[.M. ¥. Even. Post. 








These are the principal points of export, but there 
are several others, some in Ohio and others beyond, 
which send off considerable wool annually, that have 
failed to note it. The quantity that went east throug! 
the Welland canal last year, was 30.U0U Ibs. The 
canal export from Oswezo in 1844 was 187,204 Ibs. 
against 78,726 Ibs. in 1843. 

The amount placed opposite to Cleveland is per 
haps below the actual quantity shipped, as it is know! 
that a very considerable portion of the wool export 
ed from that place is made up of fl-ece brought !1 
by farmers, and such as is taken from the pelts there, 
by manufacturers. The figures above represent tie 
quantity arriving by canal there: 1,000,000 Ibs. would 
perhaps approximate to the real amount exported 


with 250,000 Ibs. for 1842. : 

In analyzing the movements of this commodity, 
there are but three points to which attention is 
rected, where the clip of foreign states enter in co! 
petition with the product of this state, viz: While 
hall, Oswego, and this place. The extent of shi” 
ments from these points for the past three years, &* 
hibits the annexed marked increase: 











from Cleveland last season, and 500,000 Ibs. in 184) F 


1842. , 1843. je44. 

Whitehall, Ibs. 640,000 1,426,690 —-1297.00! 
Buffalo, 592,000 1,250,000 2,645,000 
Oswego, 168,000 78,000 188,000 
ebieds bed peso picein™ 

Total, 1,400,000 2,754,000  4,130,0° FF 


MOR rere metho ot Caer 


SSS eS EG 


; 1844. 1843. 1842. & 

Cleveland, Ibs. 848.916 391,140 199.200 © 
Detroit, 235,405 93,950 31,466 
Fairport, 79.000* 67.520 41,500 
Ashtabula, 50,000* 43,715 —— 
Milan, 220 95Ut 30 840 — 
Sandusky, 141,320 57,695 46,500) 
Monroe, 50,000 50,000 ——— 
Toledo, 22.040 —-~ 
Maumee city, 1,990 154 110 
Chicago, 96,635 22 050 1,500 
St. Joseph, 4,200 2,000 —_— 
Southport, 3,907 1,000 —_— 
Total, 1,746,363 765,064 323 875 

*E<timated. tHuron included. 
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CHURCH CHRONICLES. 


peer ee 
Tue Mernovist Epis. churcn, says Bishop Soule, 
as decreased 45,445 members in the northern sec- 
tion of the church the past year, and increased 9,703 
in the southern section, while the total increase for 
the preceding year was 155,000. He ascribes this 
to the contentions that have agitated the church. 





A CHRISTIAN GOVERNOR IN Persia. A letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Perkins to the New York Observer, 
communicates the interesting fact that the Persian 

overninent has conceded to the @ppressed Nestori- 
ans a Christian governor. 


Tue Kentucky Mernopist Episcopat conre- 


pENCE, met at Frankfort on the 17th inst., bishop | 


Soule presiding. The Frankfort Commonwealth 
says that every thing in reference to the adherence 
to the new organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, was conducted in the spirit of Chris- 
tian kindness. There was no debate, no exhibition 
of heat, nothing invading the sanctity of fraternal 
and Christian fellowship. The question came up in 
the following preamble and resvlutions offered by 
Dr. Bascom on the first day of the session: 

Whereas, ‘Che long continued agitation and excite- 
ment on the subject of slavery and abolition, in the 
M. E. church, and especially such agitation and ex- 
citement in the last general conference, in connec- 
tion with the civil and domestic relations of bishop An- 
drew, as the owner of slave property, by itheritance 
and marriage, assumed such form in the action had in 
the case of bishop Andrew as tu compel the south. 
ern and southwestern delegates, in that body, to be- 
lieve and formally and solemnly declare that a state 
of things must result therefrom, which would render 
impracticable the successful prosecution of the ob- 
jects and purposes of the Christian ministry and 
church organization, in the annual conferences with- 
in the limits of the slaveholding states, upon the ba- 
sis of which declaration the general conference 
adopted a provisional plan of separation, in view of 
which said conferences might, if they found it neces- 
sary, form themselves into a separate general confe- 
rence jurisdiction: 

And wheras, said conferences, acting first in their 
separate conference capacity, as distinct and eccle- 
siastical bodies, and then collectively by their duly 
appointed delegates and representatives in general 
convention assembled, have found and declared such 
separation necessary, and have further declared a 
final dissolution, in fact and form, of the jurisdic- 
tional connection hitherto existing between then 
and the general conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, as heretofore constituted, and have-or- 
ganized the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, upon 
the unaltered basis of the doctrines and discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, before its separation, as authorized by the 
general conference: 

And whereas, said plan of separation, as adopted 
by the general conference ard carried out by the 
late convention of southern delegates, in the city of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and also by the entire episco- 
pacy, as authoritative and of binding obligation in the 
whole range of their administration, provides, that 
conferences bordering on the line of division, be- 
tween two connections, north and south, shall de- 
termine by vote of a majority of their members 
respectively, to which jurisdiction they will adhere: 
Therefore, in view of all the premises, as of the 
— conferences and subject to the above named 
rule: 

1. Resolved by the Kentucky annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, That in conforming to 
the general conterence plan of a separation, it is ne- 
cessary that this conference decide by vote of a ma- 
jority of its members, to which connection of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, it will adhere, and that 
we now proceed to make such decision. 

2. Resolved, ‘That any member or members of this 
conference, declining to adhere to that connection, 
to which the majority shail by regular official vote 
decide to adhere, shall be regarded as entitled, 
agreeably to the plan of separation, to hold their 
relation to the other ecclesiastical connection, north 
Or south, as the case may be, without blame or pre- 
Judice of any kind, unless there be grave objections 
to the moral character of such member or members 
before the date of such formal adherence. 

3. Resolved, That agreeably to the provisions of 
the general conference plan of separation, and the 
decisions of the episcopacy with regard to it, any 
person or persons, from and after the date and act 
of a declaration of personal non-concurrence with the 
majority as above, cannot be entitled to hold mem- 
bership or ciaim any of the rights or privileges of 
Membership in this conference. 














4. Resolved, That as a conference, claiming all the 
rights, powers, and privileges of an annual confe- 
rence of the Methodist Episcopal church, we adhere 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and that all 
our proceedings, records and official acts, hereafter, 
be in the name and style of The Kentucky Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


These resolutions were all adopted with remark- 
able unanimity, the three first without count, the 
last and most important, by yeas and nays, which 
stood yeas 98, nays 5. This vote defined the posi- 
tion and relations of the conference, identifying it 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. But 
the effect of this vote was necessarily to define the 
individual position of the members, for they were 
yet at liberty, personally, to adhere, north or south. 
But the question of their individual declaration on 
the subject was postponed ont of regard for the mi- 
nority. On Thursday, bishop Audrew arrived, who, 
on Friday presided over the conference. ishop, 
Andrew during the day made a plain statement of all 
the facts respecting the questions in regard to him. 
self, on which the proceedings of the general con- 
ference, which led to the separation of the south and 
north, were founded. When he sat down, the con- 


ference adopted a resolution requiring the members | 


now to define their individual position. The ro!! 
being called, and the under-graduates being on this 
question entitled to vote, the result stood, for adher- 
ing to the church South 146, for adhering to the 
church North 5. A resolution was also passed, ex- 
pressing in the strongest terms the approbation of 
the conference on the conduct and action of bishops 
Soule and Andrew throughout the entire contro- 
versy. 


The ceremony of the consecration of bishop Por- 
TER, as successor of bishop Onderdonk, at Philadel- 
phia, took place in Ctirist church, Philadelphia, on 
the 23d inst. The Right Rev. Philander Chase, of 
Illinois, appeared at the head of a long line of the 
clergy, and bishops Doane, McCoskrey, Lee, Brow- 
nell, Freeman, and Hopkins, were also present, with 
the officiating clergymen; the candidate for con- 
secration in his rochet, supported by the Rev. Messrs. 
Morton and Suddards. 








DEATH OF JUDGE STORY. 





Joseph Story, of Cambridge, Mass., for the last 
thirty years an associate justice of the circuitcourt, 
and a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, departed this life on the 12th inst., in the 66th 
year of his age. 


The intelligence of this mournful event will be 
received in every section of the union with unfeign- 
ed regret. 


A meeting of the Suffolk bar, on the 13th, Chief 
Justice Suaw,of the supreme court, presiding, and 
G. T. Bigelow, esq., acting as secretary; Daniel 
Webster addressed the chair tothe following effect: 

We have justheard from you, sir, a confirmation 
of the solemn fact, which we had previously heard 
through other channels of intelligence, and which 
has drawn together the whole Suffolk bar, and all 
connected with the courts of this county, to testify 
their sense of the loss which they have sustained. 
It has drawn from his retirement that venerable 
man (Judge Davis) whom we all respect and honor, 
who was forthirty years the associate of the deceased 
upon the bench. It has cailed here another Judge, 
(Judge Putnam) who has retired from a seat upon 
that bench on which you preside, and who was him. 
self once the instructer in the law, of him whose 
loss we mourn. The members of the school, over 
which he lately presided, the friends with whom he 
was associated in public or in private life, have come 
here to-day. One sentiment only prevaily among 
all, a sense of profound grief. Butall of hun is 
not dead. With our sense of the irreparable loss, 
we feel, that he still lives among us, tm this spirit, in 
his recorded wisdom, and im the decisions of author- 
ity which he has pronounced. ‘Vivit, enim, vivetque 
semper; olque etiam lalius in memoria hominum, et 
sermone, versabitur, postquam ab oculis recessit.” 


Mr. Chief Justice,—The loss is not felt alone 
among this bar, or in the courts of this com- 
monwealih, but is felt in every court in the 
union. It isnot confined to this country, nor to 
this continent. He had a wider range of reputation. 
In the bigh court of parliament, in every court in 
Westminste~ Hall, in every distinguished judica- 
ture in Europe, in the courts of Paris, of Beriin, of 
Stockholm, and of St. Petersburg, in the Univers’ 
ties of Germany, Italy, and Spain, his authority 
was received, and all, when wey hear of his death 


a 





has in some measure repaid the debt which America 
owes to England, and the mother can receive from 
the daughter, without humiliation, and without en- 
vy, the reversed hereditary transmission from the 
child tothe parent. By the comprehensiveness of 
his mind, and by his vast and varied attainments, he 
was most fitted to compare the codes of different 
nations, and comprehend the results of such re- 
search. ' 

His love of country was pure, and he regarded 
justice asthe great interest of man, and the only 
foundation of civilization. On this foundation he 
has built his fame, and united his own came with 
that of his country. It was to constitutional law 
that much of his attention was.directed, and in the 
elucidation of which he was pre-eminent. **\Adrem- 
publicam firmandam, et ad sichiliendas vires, et sanan- 
dum populum, omnis ejus pergebat institutio.” 

But it is unnecessary for us this day to speak in 
detail of his public or judicial services, That duty 
will remain for us to perform, and it will, no doubt, 
be executed ina manner worthy of the occasion. 
Still, in the homage that will be paid to him, there 
is one tribute which may well come fromus. We 
have seen him, and known him 1n private life. We 
can bear witness to his sirict uprightness and purity 
of character; his simplicity and unostentatious ha- 
bits; the ease and affability of his intercourse; his 
great vivacity amidst the severest labors; the cheer- 
ing and animating tone of his conversation, and his 
fidelity to his friends; and some of us can testify to 
his large and systematic charities, not dispensed in 
a public manner, but gladdening the hearts of those 
whom he assisted in private, distilling happiness 
like the dew of heaven. 


His labors were all subservient to his great ob- 
ject, judicature. ‘C'est vain que Von cherche a dis- 
tinguer en lui la personne privee et la personne publique; 
un meme esprit les anime, un meme objet, les rewnit 
Vhomme, le pere de famille, le citoyen, tout est en lui 
consacre a la gloire du Magistrat .” 

Mr. Chief Justice,—One may live as a conqueror, 
a king, or a magistrate, but he must die asa man. 
The bed of death brings every man to his pure in- 
dividuality; to the intense contemplation of the 
deepest of all relations, the relation between the 
creature and his creator. Thisrelation the deceas- 
ed always acknowledged. He reverenced the scrip- 
tures of truth, he received from them this lesson, 
and submitted himself, in al] things,to the will of 
Providence. His career on earth was well sustain- 
ed. To the last hour of his life his faculties re- 
mained unimpaired, and the lamp went out at the 
close, undimmed, and without flickering or obscuri- 
ty. His last words, which were heard by mortal 
ears, were a fervent supplication to his Maker, to 
take him to himself. 

Mr. Webster then submitted the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the membersof the Suffolk bar 
have learned with deep regret the death of the Ho- 
norable Joseph Story, one of the justices of the su- 
preme court of the United States, and Dane profes- 
sor of law iu Harvard University. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge with the liveliest 
gratitude, the vast debt which we and our whole 
country owe to his labors and services as a judge. 
He was elevated tothe bench in early manhood, 
and his judicial life was prolonged to a period al- 
most unexampled in‘the annals of the common law. 
The wisdom of the selection was immediately indi- 
cated by the distinguished ability which he display- 
ed, and each succeeding year has added to the splen- 
dor and extent of his judicial fame. He moved 
with familiar steps over every province and depart- 
ment of jurisprudence. All branches of the law 
have been illustrated and enlarged by his learning, 
acuteness and sagacity, and of some he has been 
the creator. His immortal judgments contain co- 
pious stores of ripe and sound learning, which will 
be of inestimable value in al! future times, alike to 
the judge, the practitioner and the student. We 
too who have had such ample opportunities of wit- 
nessing his judicial presence can give our emphatic 
tribule of admiration to the gentle dignity with 
which he admisistered the law, to his untiring in- 
dustry, his firm impartiality, his uniform courtesy 
and reeognition of the rights of all wlio approached 
him, his quickness and tact in the despatch of busi- 
ness, the readiness with which he applied his vast 
learning, and his humanity in the treatment of those 
towards whom he was called upon to direct the 
powers and frowns of the Jaw. 

Resolved, That in regarding the deceased as an au- 
thor, Jurisprudence mourns ove of her greatest sons 
—oue of the greatest not only among those of his 
own age, but in the long succession of ages—whose 
fame has become a familiar word in alllands, where 
the law is taught as a science; whose works have 





will agree, thata great luminary has fallen. He 


been translated and c&@uwented on in several of the 
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classical languages of the European continent; and 
have beenrevered as authorities throughout the ci- 
vilized world. lt was his rare lot while yet alive, 
to receive, as from a distant posterity, the tribute of 
foreign nations to his exalted merit as a jurist. 
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Resolved, That we mourn his loss as a teacher of Ju- 
sisprudence, who brought to the important duties of 
the professor’s chair the most exuberant learning, 
the most unwearied patience, a native delight in the 
great subjects which he expounded, a copious and 
persuasive eloquence, and a contagious enthusiasm, 
which filled his pupils with love for the law, and for 
the master who taught it so well; who illumined all 
his teachings by the loftiest morality, and never 
failed to shew that whosoever aspired to the fame of 
a great lawyer must be also a good man. 

Resolved, That we recall with gratitude and ad- 
miration, his character as a man, and a member of 
society. We have seen and felt the daily beauty of 
his life. We honor his memory for his domestic 
virtues, his warm affections and generous temper, 
the purity, elevation and simplicity of his life and | 
conversation, and the spontaneous sympathy which | 
gave so cordial a charm to his looks, his tones, and | 
his greetings. The approach of age never chilled | 
the impulses of his heart nor deadened his interest | 
in life. We respect too his activity of mind, the! 
literary attainments which his systematic industry | 
enabled him to acquire, and the unaffected conscien- | 
liousness which made him so ready to assume and 
so prompt to discharge the common duties of life. 

Resolved, That the death of one -so great as a 
judge, asan author, asa teacher, and so good as a 
man, is a loss which is irreparable to the bar, to the 
country, and to mankind. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve be ap 
pointed by the chair to consider and determine the | 
proper tribute of respectto the deceased, and to} 
make the necessary arrangements for carrying the 
same ito execution. 

Resolved, That the bar tender their heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the family of the deceased, and request. 
permission to join in the funeral ceremonies. 

Resolved, That the president of this meeting be 
requested to communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the family of the deceased; and the attor- | 
ney of the United States be requested to communi- 








'in Virginia: 


Octoher 1811, although only 32 years of age, he was 
appointed by Mr. Madison to the office of judge of 
the supreme court, which office he held at the time 
of his death. 

Judge Story was early married to a daughter of 
the Rev. Daniel Oliver, who died within a year of 
her marrage. He afterwards married the daugh- 
vy Judge Wm. Wetmore, (the present Mrs. Sto- 
ry. 

Judge Story was always an able financier, and 
from the incorporation of the Merchants’ Bank, in 
Salem, he was a director, and for many years presi- 
dent; and under his advice, all those illegal and usu- 
rious practices then common were discarded, and it 
became a model bank. By his judicious manage- 
ment of his works and pecuniary affairs, he has left 
a Jarger fortune than any other lawyer in New Eng- 
Jand ever acquired from his professsion, notwith 
standing he was most liberal in every public under- 
taking, and munificent in his benefactions to those 
friends to whom he was a father and a counsellor.” 

Professor Greenleaf has been chosen to deliver a 
eulogy on the life and character of Judge Story, 
before the Dane Law School, in which the deceas- 
ed was a professor. 
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MEMORANDA 
for the 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
A netic or Wasnincton. We are indebted toa 
friend in this city, a member of the New Jersey bar, 
for the following characteristic letter from Genera] 


and we hope may find acceptance and ample en. 
couragement with al] who appreciate this attempt 
“to rescue from oblivion the memory of former 
transactions.” It forms, as the introduction states, 
‘“*the first of a series of rare and valuable works on 
American history, which the publisher designs giv- 
ing to the public from time to time, as convenience 
may dictate. The selection will be made, as in this 
instance, from those very rare early publications 
which cannot be objained either in this country or in 
Europe, except by very few, and at greatcost. In 
doing this he feels that he hes a claim upon all the 
lovers of the history of their country for assistance 
in his undertaking.” 





THE REMAINS OF Dante, Boone AND HIS WIFE, 
recently removed from Missouri to Frankfort, were 
reinterred in the cemetery at that place on the 13th 
inst. in the presence of about fifteen thousand per- 
sons. The Frankfort Journal says that scarcely a 
county in Kentucky was without a representation, 
and many individuals from the western and southern 
states were also in attendance to pay the last fune- 
‘ral honors to the pioneers of the great Western Val- 
ley. Some of the cotemporaries and companions of 
the great hunter were present and took part in the 
ceremonies. In the procession tottered along the 
first black man who ever trod the soil of Kentucky, 
and his steps were sustained by another, also of Af- 
rican descent, who was the first child of other than 
Indian parentage ever born in what is now a com- 
monwealth of nearly a million of souls, and the pa- 
rent of others scarcely less numerous. The oration 
on the occasion was delivered by the hon. J. J. Crit- 
tenden. 





Washington to his mother, written when he was 
in the 25th year of his age. The original is in the 
author’s well known hand writing, and was present- 
ed to its present possessor some years ago by a friend 
[U. 8. Gaz. 
Honourep Mapam—Your Letter by Mr. Smith [ 
received on my way to Col. Fairfax’s funeral, in an- 
swer to that part relative to my Bro’r. Charles’ Mar- 


THE GRANITE sTaTE. It has been a subject of 
frequent and honorable rivalry among the several 
states which formed the revolutionary confederation 
—the ‘old thirteen’’—to establish a claim to priori- 
ty in some of those actions of manly patriotism 
which mark the bright dawn of the contest for inde- 
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Ln aiiende to th ircuit tof the U. State riage I shall observe, that if there is no other objec- | pendence. Virginia and Massachusetts have each casion and v 
— hich th "a 7 oath toa = v tates, | tion than the one you mentioned, it may soon be re-| claimed to have “‘set the ball in motion,” by the es- and ability. 
over which the deceased has so long presided, and | moved; and that Mrs. Thornton, if she believes | am|tablishment of committees of correspondence.— f 
ask to have them entered onthe records of the| , Sa See" P After this 

: ~ | capable of taking these ungenerous advantages,knows | North Carolina boasts of having first promulgated a with about 
ow | little of the principles which govern my conduct:| declaration of independence. Others of the states where the s\ 
In accordance with the resolutions, Judge Shaw | however I suppose Mrs. Thornton is actuated by| have produced from their records evidences of early, Joseph K 


appointed the following gentlemen a coinmittee to | 
make further arrangements to render due honors to | 
the memory of Judge Story, viz: Hon. Judges Da- | 
vis, Putnam, Jackson, Sprague and Warren; Messrs. | 
Jeremiah Mason, Robert Rantoul, jr., Benjamin 


Rand, C G. Loring, Franklin Dexter, Charles Sum- | 


ner, and B. R. Curtis, esqs. 


prudent Motives and therefore would be safe.—If 
she will get any Instrument of writing drawn [ will 
sign it provided it does not affect me in other re- 
spects than her Daughters Fortune,if my Brother dies 
under age.— 

I have waited till now, expecting the arrival of 
my Negroes Cloaths from Great Britain, but as the 





spontaneous, and similar zeal. ‘The Dover Gazette, 
ina late commentary on the life of Gen. Sullivan, 
published in a recent volume of *‘Spark’s American 
Biography,” notices the fact, that to New Hamp- 
shire is to be assigned the honor of the first overt- 
act of open and direct hostility to the British govern- 
ment. To her militia and volunteer solders, led on, 


directors, th 


ing gentlem 


President- 
Jersey. 

Vice presi 
Snowden, G 


Jeremiah Mason, esq., then offered the following , Season is advancing, and risks attending them I can| before an army was organised, by her sons, John an rie . 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: no longer depend, and therefore beg the favour of | Langdon, afterwards governor of the state, and who E “ss I ne 

Resolved, That Hon. Danie] Webster be requested | you to choose me about 250 yde Oznbirgs 2U0 yds] was on the adoption of the constitution chosen the Col, Reat ; 
to pronounce a discourse on the life and judicial of Cotton 35 pr Plad Hoes and as much thread as is| first president of the American senate, and John Sul- G, a 
character of Hon. Joseph Story, late associate yus-| necessary in Mr. Lewis’ Store if he has them if not|livan, whose gullantry and high military skill were Jeeall = 
tice of the supreme court of the United States, at}in Mr. Jackson’s and send them up by Jno who|afterward conspicuous in so many of the great ac- “Se al 
such time and place as shallbe designated by the | comes down with a Tumbler for that purpose. tions of the war, is the honor to be assigned of hav- ” my 
committee, of the bar this day appointeu. I set out this afternoon on my return to Winches-| ing performed the first military exploit of the revo- DB: ois 

Notice was given that it was desired by the rela-| ter. I offer my Love to Charles and am Hon’d Ma-| lution. wide ee 
tives, that the funeral of the deceased, which was | dam, yr. most Dutiful and affect’e Son “The position of New Hampshire,” says the Ga- In pursu: 
appointed to take place on Friday afternoon, at 3 Go. WASHINGTON _ | zette, ‘‘as the pioneer in the cause of the people, and stg 
o’clock, from his late residence in Cambridge, should| Mounr Vernon, Sept 30th 1757. of constitutional liberty, was assumed at an early ~~ ay. B 
partake of a private character so far as possible,— | day in our national history. The first act of open appropriate 
and then the meeting dissolved. Gowan’s Brstiorneca AMERicAwA.—Denton’s His- | au‘ direct hostility to the government of Great Bri- The presi 


The funeral of Judge Story, was attended from. 


his late residence in Cambridge, to Mount Auburn, | 





tory of New York. Denton’s description is the first 
of a series, which Mr. Wm. Gowans, a bibliopole 


tain—the first seizure of the king’s property by a 
military force of a colony—the first disarming and 











sembly witt 
the events o 


in mournful, but unaustentatious solemnity. All, and publisher in the city of New York, intends to| imprisoument of the king’s so:diers, in our revolu- connected t 
ceremony of a public kind, was strictly forbidden. bring out, retating to the history, literature, biogra- | tionary struggle, took place in N. Hampshire, when Joseph FB 
A Biographical sketch of Justice Story, contributed to phy, antiquities and curiosities of the continent of | John Sullivan and John Langdon, at the head of a delivered a 
the columns of the Salem Register, affords the’ America. ‘This is a rare and curious book. It is| few militia of Portsmouth, and its vicinity, took pos- purty es 
following facts in relation to his parentage, and the, well described in the introduction as one of the gems / session of Fort William and Mary, at New Castle, racteristic ¢ 
official stations he occupied with so much ability | of American history, being the first printed descrip- | imprisoned the garrison, and carried away to a place John Be 
and honor: tion in the English language, of the country now /of security, one hundred barrels of King George’s nary at Li 
“Judge Story was born in Marblehead on the 16th | forming the wealthy and prosperous state of New | gunpowder, fifteen of the lighter cannon of the fort, Which was 
September, 1779, just 66 years ago. He was the York, and also the state of New Jersey, both being | upwards of sixty stand of sinail arms, and other mi- a senti 
eldest child of a respectable physican, Dr. Elisha! under one government at that time. So great is its | litary stores! This was in. December 1774, four months te duties 
Story, by his second marriage, and by the early ; rarity that uptil the importation of the volume from |before the battle of Lexington, and nearly five “ommon cor 
death of his father, sustained the parental relation! which the edition is printed, but two copies were | months before the fir-t act of forcible opposition to The cere 
to the numerous junior members of his family, and known to exist in the United States, one in the State | the king’s authority was made in Virginia, by a mi- yan impr 
was the stay and staff of his aged mother, who still; Library at Albany, and the other in the collection of | litary force under the command of Patrick Henry. At 3 o’cl 
survives him in a vigorovs old age, and with an un-; Harvard University. This edition is accompanied ,;New Hampshire was also the first of the British — assemblage 
impaired intellect. He entered college in his six-| with an introduction and copious historical notes by | American colonies to form a state constitution, which » address of | 
teenth year, and graduated in 1798. In college he | the hon. Gabriel Furman, well known for his anti-, was adopted on the 5th day of January, 1776, six , Was a prod 
was distinguished by that indefatigable industry 'quarian researches. It was first published in 1670.' months prior to the Declaration of American Inde- | Unguished | 
which has been his characteristic through life.| ‘he volume in the State Library bears the imprint pendence. Thus has the Granite State the honor of _ 4nd able de 
Whilst there he studied sixteen hours a day, leaving! of that date. Daniel Denton, the author of this} being in advance of every other member of the con- /) connected » 
only eight hours for sleep and exercise. In 1801 he| work, was one of the first settlers of the town of  federacy, both in forcible resistance to the royal go- > Theimm 
commenced the practice of law in Salem, engaged | Jamaica, in Queens county, and was a magistrate in vernment, and in solemnly renouncing the authority tention to 
ardently in politics, and soon obtained a large busi- | that town, havii.g emigrated thither from Connecti- of Great Britain, and establishing a republican go-  Statiaed, J 
ness. in 1806 he was elecied by the democratic} cut, with his father, the Rey. Richard Denton, in| vernmeunt, based on popular rights and acknowledg- | 82 conelus 
party a representative to the general court, and in| 1644. It is believed to be as reliable for its accura- | ing the sovereignty of the people.” ‘ pleased. 
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and a On Monday Jast, at an early hour, the “Fencibles” r THE TARIFF. the matter; and their answers are, doubtless, to be 
) and “Jackson Rifle,” paraded in full uniform to re-| >The most comprehensive arguments. adapted to submitted to congress by way of reinforcement of 
ern > ceive, with that soldierly attention for which they the present condition of affairs, in behalf of the pro- his assault on the act of 1842. These questions have 
ion, are so remarkable, a corps of brother soldiers from lective tariff, we have met with, is the following been printed in a circular, and have been sent to the 
ate Philadelphia. When the expected strangers had ar- - ADDRESS OF J. P. KENNEDY, ESQ., Me C., _post masters chiefly, for distribution. What the in- 
mpt rived, about 12 M., the whole formed into battalion, to his constituents. /Structions to the post masters are, [ cannot tell; but 
mer under the command of Gen. F. Hambright, and pro-| The address appeared in the daily papers, in four 1 hear many complaints that these circulars have not a 
les, ceeded in conveyances provided for the purpose, to| separate Nos. We include the whole in one. | been given to the persons most likely and best quali- ey 
3 on the scene of the proposed celebration. The site se- Fellow Citizens: —You are aware that I have been | fied to communicate correct information on the sub- th 
Biv: jected for the encampment, was one of the most; again nominated for a seat in the House of Repre- jects proposed—that they have fallen principally i) 
nee - peautiful spots in Lancaster county, far-famed for | sentatives, to represent the Fourth Congressional | into the hands of those who are known to be unfriend- 1) ie 
this  jts beautiful Jandscapes and generous soil. The | District, and that I have accepted the nomination. 1 | ly to the tariff of 1842, and scarcely reach the hands ne 
ions =F | troops remained in encampment from Monday until | have accepted the nomination, because my political ‘of the friends of that actatall. You may judge of ale 
rin _ Friday Jast, and we believe had every reason to be | friends have thought | could render some useful ser- the drift of this circular by the following questions rin. 
In pleased with their trip. vice to the city if I were elected, and because I my- | contained in it: h 
the His excellency, the governor, Francis R. Shunk | self have a conviction that i may be able to assistin,; ‘29. If the duty upon foreign manufacture of the ‘py 
ice - and suite, consisting of the secretary of the com-/| averting what we deem a great mischief, which there | kind of goods which you make were reduced to At eg 
monwealth, auditor general and state treasurer, ar- is much reason to suppose the next congress will be twelve and ahalf per cent, with a corresponding reduc- ye 
rived here on Wednesday morning, and put up at) asked to inflict upon the country and especially upon tion on all the imports, would it cause you to abandon " 4 
IFE, - Michael’s Hotel. In the afternoon, he proceeded, this state, in the abrogation of the tariff act of 1842 | your business, or would you continue to manufac- OE 
ere | thus accompanied, to the encampment ground where | My conviction is equally clear that our only defence | ture at reduced prices!” ne 
[3th - he was received with honors which were due to his | against this contemplated evil is to give to the House 30. If it would cause you to abandon your busi- oe ae 
pee _ official station. Thursday, the succeeding day, how- of Representatives as many members as possible |uess in what way would you employ your capital?” ts 
ly a ever, was peculiarly set apart for laying the corner | who are friendly to that act, and who will not con-| ‘31. Isthere any pursuit in which you could en- Wis 
eek stone of the monument. The programme of the dif- | sent to its repeal. I wish to awaken the mechanics, ,gage from which you could derive greater profits, ay 
sora ferent ceremonies was made public by Gen. Adam | manufacturers, and workingmen of this city, in { even after the reduction of the import duties to twelve Hae 
ape- Diller, of Philadelphia. Soon after this announce-! whose hands the settlement of this question, so far ,and a half per cent?” ct 
Val- ment, the governor proceeded to review the troops as we are concerned, undoubtedly lies, to the import-| Mr. Walker never would have asked these ques- at 
is of which had assembled in honor of the occasion. The | ance of this fact, and I, therefore, take this mode of tions unless he felt confident he could put them into ae 
the whole body of troops consisted of five companies— | addressing them in print, as much more effectual and; the hands of men who would answer them favorably i=. 
the the Lancaster Fencibles, the Jackson Rifles, two vo-| satisfactory than the usual practice of making] to his purpose. The questions themselves show | rH 
cky, junteer companies from Philadelphia, and a company ‘speeches at public meetings. I know that you will!what answers the Secretary expects. ‘Would it 4 F 
Af- of cavalry from Berks county under the command of | read whatever interests you on this subject, anc I | cause you to abandon”—is very intelligible, when a ii? ish 
than Gen. High—and these were reviewed by the execu-| am persuaded, from the confidence you have hereto- Secretary of the Treasury asks the question, and Hi we 
/om- tive of the commonwealth, as commander. in-chief. ! fore shown in me, that you will do me the justice !ehooses his man to answer. I venture to prophecy ( 
| ~pa- After the review, the troops defiled and formed into to beiieve I would not knowingly mislead you in re- that Mr. Walker will find a great spirit of compli- i 
tion a hollow square about the site of the proposed mon- ference to any fact 1 may have occasion to state. ance on these points. No one can doubt to what \ 
Tit - ument. A solemn and impressive prayer was ad-' There are many topics which the present canvass | end the administration is shaping its course. It has i 
| dressed to the Throne of Grace by the Rev. Daniel ‘offers for discussion: Oregon, Texas, the sub-treasu- ' friends to gratify in the south—friends who will be- tei 
© Hertz, after which the governor performed the ce-|ry, the public lands, and the state debts. Upon | come enemies if not gratified. The Union in July, 
t of ' remony of laying the corner stone and placing with- | these, however, I have nothing to say to you. The published the proceedings of a convention of some 
eral in it the documents, which were placed in his hands | majority in the next Congress, fur the settlement of | of these friends of the administration held in Ala- 
tion by Joseph Konigmacher, Esq., president of the as- ‘these questions, is already ascertained to be over-, bama, amongst which was the following: . 
iori- sociation. In performing this duty the governor ad- | whelming. Neither my vole, nor any thing | could | ‘Resolved, That we lookeupon the tariff issue as 
tism dressed the assembly in the English and German say, I am aware, could turn the government aside the main and all-important question of all our domes- 
nde- languages. His address was appropriate to the oc- | from its predetermined purpose to do what it means | tic policy now pending before the people. That we 
2ach casion and was characterized by his usual eloquence to do on these points. But the tariff of 1842 is in a| Jook to the 29th congress (the first that will assem- 
» eS- and ability. different position. There is nocertainty that the go- | ble under the new administration) for an early ad- 
e.— After this, the military formed a line and marched , Yermment will be able to have its way in the repeal | justment of this much vexed question, upon fair 
sda with about 4,000 spectators to the beautiful grove | of that act. There are some men amongst those | revenue principles; That the resolutions of the Balti- 
ates where the stand was erected. already elected, too honest to agree, and some too | more convention of 1840 and 1844, and the messages 
rly, Joseph Konigmacher, president of the board of | Much afraid of their constituents to dare to follow and speeches of our chief magistrate, James K. 
tte, directors, then presented to the audience the follow- | the administration in its rash purpose of overthrow~ Polk, while governor and candidate for governor in 
van, * ing gentlemen as officers of the meeting: ing that tariff. Every vote which can be got in the Tennessee, contain clear and unequivocal revenue 
ican President—Col. Joserpn Warren Scorrt, of New. House of Representatives against the repeal, or standards by which that adjustment can be effected. 
1 p= Jersey. | against the modification of the protective principle That the tariff issue was made prominent in the late 
yert- Vice presidents—Gen. A. Diller, Col. James Ross | 2! that act, you will perceive is of the deepest im- presidential canvass; and that whatever may be the 
ern- Snowden. Gen. J..N. Purvience aa Jesse Miller | portance. rhis, therefore, is the great issue of the pecultar views of a small section of the democracy 
i on, hos Wm She iota bith ee SN Ha 2 popes ms a. preseul canvass. The issue that outweighs allothers. of the Union, we are pledged as a party to principles 
John Wm Hi h Co] - K Moreh ‘ Thaddeus i: aot 1 know that efforts will be made to induce you to which are atwar with the tariff of 1842.” 
who Esq ‘hom Charles B. Penroce Dr, Samuel Duffield” | Pelieve that the protection of your industry is inno Here also is a voice from Tennessee. 
the Col. Reath Seknae ‘Oia M. R “ee 7 ques danger from the present administration. Some will ln the Knoxville Standard, this lately appeared as 
Sul- Grosh Es Beni ge Heyy Es Gers H.B | Inisrepresent the purpose of this administration.— part of an editorial article: 
were Jeaai q's J 8 9 FAQs ce") Some will tell you that if it be inclined to do mis- | The protection given to the manufacturing inter- 
t ac- Secretaries—Thomas E. Franklin, Esq., Geo. Ford chief it has not the power; and all who desire to est, which has resulted in seriously injuring the 
hav- Esq., Capt. J. H. Duchman, M. D. Holbrook, Col. defend the administration, in whatever it may do, southern planters, must be abandoned. ‘Ihe tariff of 
evo- D. Satirten mG Darlinctos F will mystify the matter by talking to you about inci- 1842 will doubtless be reduced to the revenue staud- 
coe eg f dental protection—a very ambiguous and subtie atd; and to no man more than to James K. Polk 
Ga- In pursuance to the order of proceedings, as an- | phrase invented by politicians to blind the people. will the opponents of the present tariff be more in- 
,and nounced by the venerable president of the day, the} Now, nothing is more clearly indicaied of the fu- debted for the successful accomplishment of an ob- 
arly Rev. Mr. Buchanan made an.eloquent, effective, and | ture course of the administration, than a very deter- ject so desirable.” 
open appropriate prayer. mined purpose to recommend itself to certain par-: Speaking of this declaration from the press of 
Bri- The president, Col. Scott, then addressed the as-/ties in the South by a repeal of the present tariff, Tennessee, the Richmond Enquirer,—a most authen- 
by a sembly with great eloquence, zeal, and ability, upon | and the establishment of a new one upon a much tic and prominent champion of the administration,— 
oe the events of the revolution, and the reminiscences | jess protective basis. remarks: 
Pee connected therewith. ; To satisfy you of this, 1 beg you to look into the} “(Ve doubt not that it exactly represents the charac- 
yben Joseph R. Chandler, Enq., of Philadelphia, then '*Union,’ the avowed and, indeed, proclaimed organ, at | ter of Mr. Polk, and that time will demonstrate the ac- 
at delivered an oration, distinguished by the ability,) Washington, of the administration. For some curacy of the sketch. In justice to his own consisten- 
pos- purity of diction, and beauty of sentiment, so cha- ; months past that paper has announced, in the strong- | y, to iis long avowed principles, and to his solemn 
stle, racteristic of its distinguished author. _ * lestterms, Mr. Polk’s determination to attack the! pledges, Mr. Polk can do nothing else than propose a 
lace _John Beck, Exq., the able principal of the Semi-/taritf of 1842. _ Amongst other outgivings which I reduction of the tariff to a more reasonable standard.” 
ges wii Litiz, then delivered a German oration, have read Lo this purport is this, published editurially | . Then again from New York, the following bas 
fort, agin was characterized by chaste openers pany oe the Union on the 30th of July last: ; just caught my eye. It is from a letter written in 
mis sata sentiment, and admirable inculcations as to| The National Intelligencer seems at a sore loss | Washington, and published in the Evening Post, one 
inths '€ duties of the citizen to each other and to our} to know whether it will be in the power of the Ex-! of the most authoritatalive journals of the administra- 
five Common country. ecutive to command majorities to enable it to break | tion and its friends in the city of New York. 
nm to The ceremomes of the morning were concluded | up the protective system. O% course, it is impossi-| Kuowing how well you love the black tariff, 1 am 
. mi- by an impressive prayer from the Rev. Mr. Wolle. ble for any one to know, especially as there are | sure it will gratify youto learn that Mr. Waiker, the a » 
Ory. + At3 o'clock, P. M., the military and the immense fifty-seven representatives yet tu be elected. But uti secretary of the treasury, is unwarying in his exer- Ce 
ttish - assemblage again convened, to hear the historical | is highly probable that there will be majorities in both | tions to collect such statistical infurmation in refer- vi. 
hich > address of George W. McElroy, Esq. This address houses sufficient to effect a decided reform of the redenue | ence to it, both in its commercial and domestic bear- ee 
, SIX ' Was a production highly creditable to its author, dis- } system.” : ings, as willshow it tp to the country in all its de- i 
inde » > 'nguished by its purity of style, and by an eloquent That the Secretary of the Preasury, Mr. Walker, pravity; and if glaring, incontrovertible, black facts ee 
or of ; » and able detail of the incidents of the revolution, as| is not idle in gathering ammunition to batter down | will do the deed, [ may almost announce tuo you that 1h 
con- , 4 connected with the ceremonies of the day. the tariff you may readily see in the course he is/ this execrable relic of whiggery is doomed.” ea? 
| go- ; lhe immense audience gave the most marked at- | now pursuing He is a well known enemy to the These are a few of the evidences of the kind of 
arity = tention to the proceedings and all appeared to be | protective system, and wishing to make a strong im- | war that is to be waged by the administration against I : 
| go- : statiaed, The governor and his suite remained until | pression against It in his next official communica: | the tariff. They are taken at random from oulti- iia 
edg- 4 ‘ne conclusion of the ceremonies, and were highly | tion to congress, he has drawn up forty questions to | tudes of the same character, with which the adimitis- 
: ‘ pleased. be propounded to such persons as he may consult un } tration press abounds. I have copied them because i 
; 
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they happen to be athand. You, my fellow-citizens, 
doubtless have met many more such sentiments in 
the same spirit from the same sources. Is it not 
clear that we are to have a violent assault upon the 
tariff next winter, if the administration shall find 
itself strong enough? Do you, mechanics, manufac- 
turers, and workingmen of Baltimore, mean to 
strengthen the hands of this administration for such 
an assault : 

Remember that we defeated McKay’s bill to break 
down the tariff in the last congress. The enemies 
of the tariff then said that they did not push the war 
to extremes, because the senate, being whig, was 
friendly to the tariff, and would not pass the bill to 
repeal it Now the senate is with the administra- 
tion, and no such reason exists for not carrying on 
the war. 

fs the tariff of 1842 worth fighting for? That 
question [ shal] call to your notice in another letter. 


i. 

Is the tariff of 1842 worth fighting for? Never 
has there been in the legislation of the United States 
an actthat has more triumphantly vindicated the 
wisdom of the congress that passed it than this bill. 
It found the country depressed, dishearteded—suf- 
fering an almost universal stagnation of business. — 
Many workships were closed; none were prosper- 
ing. Thousands of laborers were out of employ- 
ment, or doing but half work; the capital of the 
country was lying idle; the people were cast down. 
The mechanics and manufactur+rs of Baltimore 
will never forget that time. No houses were buld- 
ing; no keels were laid; no factories were projected. 
Every where was a complaint of hard times.— 
There isno more melancholy spectacle on earth 
than strong arms and willing hearts in a robust 
working people, and no work for them to do; their 
great power idle for want of a field to toil in; their 
necessary comforts reduced; their domestic thrift 
turned to nothing; whilst they themselves, by habit 


and sense of duty industrious and anxious to be em- 
ployed’ can find a0 full employment for their-hands. justice of the law, and the imperative character of the 


ou well remember how much this was the case in 
1841 and’42. You saw many expert workmen then 
willing to take employment atthe mere price of 
subsistence. In this state of things the tariff of 
1842 was passed by the twenty-seventh congress. 
What its effect was] need not tell you. You see it 
around you now. Has the country ever been so 
thriving before? Has Baltimore ever been so busy? 
Has an industrious man ever had a better chance? 
Yet what was said of that tariff when it was passed? 
It was the measure of a whig congress, and of coursa 
all those whose prejudices were so strong as to lead 
them to think no good could come out of Nazareth, 
abused it. ‘It is entirely tuo high,’ said some, ‘and 
will bring no revenue.’ ‘It is too protective’ said 
others, ‘and will build up the mechanics and manu- 
facturets al the expense of all the rest of the com. 
munity. ‘It is imperfect in its details,’ said a great 
many, ‘and must be amended.’ In this spirit, party 
action was brought to bear upon it, and meetings 
were held here in Baltimore and many other places 
to denounce it. The Globe said ‘our first duty Will 
be to repeal it’—and the conventions passed resolu- 
tions echoing the Globe, and saying ‘we inscribe 
REPEAL upon our banner.’ 
elected in 1843, with a large majority against the 
whigs in the house of representauves. Gen. Mc- 
Kay, of N.C. was made chairman of the committee of 
ways and means. That committee, with the assist- 
ance, it is said, of Gov. Wright, of New York, made 
a strong report against the act. They denounced a 
protective tariff,—and talked about inciDENTAL pro- 
tection and a revenue standard,—as the anti-tariff 
men always talk when they do not wish to be under- 
stood. In their report they said that a duty laid for 
protection was unconstitutional. They said more 


A new congress ‘was | 


| fiscal year. 












——— 





spring, of the fact, that the tariff of 1842, instead of 
leaving a deficiency in the revenue, was actually ra- 
pidly producing a great surplus. Every body remem- 
bers how large that surplus eventually was. Now, 
what would be expected, by the world at large, tobe 
the course of fair, impartial men in such a contin- 
gency as this? The committee believing there would 
be a deficiency in the revenue, had suggested as a 
remedy for that deficiency, the reduction of the du- 
ties. It was their opinion that lower duties would 
produce more revenue. They find out, after they 
have drawn up their bill to reduce the duties, that 


ing the revenue. 


comes from page 17: 


tee since they have had this subject under consideralion, 


and which is reaching them at the present time, tends to 


this conclusion.” 

“Well, what do the committee propose upon this 
discovery? Do they acknowledge that being mis- 
taken tn their premises they should suggest a differ- 
ent conclusion? Not at all. They think now, that 
as the revenue will not fall below the wants of the 
treasury, there is still a greater reason why the du- 
ties ought to be reduced. In their philosophy, reduc- 
tion of duties is the remedy of every evil which can 
beset the treasury. If the revenue is too low, re 
duce the duties to raise it. If it is too high, reduce the 
duties to lower it. This is their language: 


‘If the fact shall turn out to be that trade can so. 





' tective tariff. 





far force itself up, against the exclusive duties im- 
posed by this law, as to supply the treasury with re- 
venue, it will be more strongly proved to them the in- 
duty of its prompt modification.” 

That is as much as to say—if the duties do not in- 
terfere with our importations from abroad, and our 
foreign commerce still thrives under them, whilst all | 
confess that they are of creat benefit to the mecha- 





, hics athome, there is in these facts the greater rea- the tariff has grown popular. 


son why these duties ought to be reduced. 

This is a specimen of the opposition to your pro- | 
First, itinjures commerce. Second, | 
if it dont injure commerce, so much the worse for it. | 
It protects the workingman to the injury of other. 
interests; and if it does not injure other interests 
whilst it protects the workingman—that ‘more. 
strongly proves the injustice of the law.” 

This logic may do in the committee of ways and 
means:—it will not do in Baltimore. 

Then, there is another fact to illustrate the saga- 
city and candor of the men who oppose the tariff of 
1842. It is revealed in this same report. I make a 
special reference to this report because it was the. 
boasted and peculiar glory of the party that put it 
forth. It was intended as the manifesto and creed 
of the incidentalists. [t was to explode protection 
for ever. Jt was to silence all gainsayers1n all fu- | 
ture time. Twenty thousand extra copies of it were 
published and sent all over the country. Twenty. 
thousand copies!—twice as many as usu+l. 

The committee start with the proposition, that all, 
duties are unconstitutional which lessen the amount , 
of revenue that might be derived from any commo- | 


dity, and they say—‘tWhen a given amount of reve- | 


nue is desired to be raised upon any given article of 
importation, the committee regard the Lowest rate of 
duty which will effect the result as the true and legitimate | 
revenue duly.” 

Now, this is the principle they announce. IJ beg: 





instead of deficiency there would be surplus. What 
is their remedy for this evil? Identically the same 
as for the other—the very same reduction of duties 
which they had proposed for the purpase of increas- | 
Hear what their report says.—} 
‘The first extract ] have made is from page 7—this 
| classes there. 

“It may be believed—as indeed the fact may turn | 
out to be—that the revival of trade will be so vigor- | 
ous as,even under the existing law, to furnish the | 
requisite amount of revenue for the present and next | 
Information which has reached the commit: | 


Ea 


at 60, 99, 200 per cent. and upwards? Why, that 
Pennsylvania iron, Louisiana sugar, and western 
whiskey have more favor with the Incidentalists 
than Maryland weavers, hatters, tailors, shoemakers, 
machinists, saddlers, tanners, workers of metal, and 
all the other thousand craftsinen than make our busy 
city what it is. And thus we see with what pliancy 
your supple anti—protection man bows to the supre- 
macy of any great state that can be cajoled to give 
him a vote to break down the industry of the rest of 
the country. 

They did not succeed, however, ia the last con. 
gress in breaking down the tariff of 1842. And now 
they come again to the charge,—boasting that they 
have new and powerful auxiliaries in Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Walker. They were defeated in 1844, upon 
McKay's bill, by tte fidelity of the house of repre. 
sentatives, and the true friends of the industria! 
These same classes have to fight the 
is not the tariff of 1242 again 





some battie now. 
worth fighting for? 


il. 

What are the objections to the tariff of 1842? 
It has triumphed in the affections of the people: it 
has stimulated a thousand new enterprises, it has 


‘brought work to the workingman when he stood sore- 


lv in need of it: it has planted content in femilies 
where there was despondency: it has given compe- 
tence to many, independence to many, affluence to 
many, and better hope of livelihood to all. Some 
persons have said that the whigs, in 1842, promised 
the people two dollars a day and roast beef. I dont 
know who promised this. But 1 do know that it has 
been realised to a great many. Many men now get 
two dollars a day who did not get it before, and they 
may have the rest whenever they choose. If all have 


not got two dollars a day, no one will deny that a 


vast multitude of laboring men in this country have 
been placed in better circumstances, and feel, every 


day of their lives, reason to be thankful for the tariff 
of 1842. They who object, therefore, to this tariff, 


are bound to show a case strong enough to outweigh 
all these arguments in its favor. 

What are the objections to i? 

It is no longer regarded as so unconstitutional as it 
was declared at first. Some of the political oracles 
have changed their creed on this point, ever since 
Certain democratic 
orators and presses have, very loudly, and with ef- 
frontery enough, within a year past, denied that this 
tariff is a whig measure, and they claimed it for their 
own party. They said, “Did not Wright and Buch- 
anan vote for it in the senate; and could you have 
carried it without them?” We answer, ‘It is true, 
they did vote for it—because they were afraid of of- 


‘fending a very large and powerful body in New York 


and Pennsylvania, who were determined to go with 
the whigs im support of the tariff. But they endea- 
vored toexplain their votes, so as to leave them- 
selves ground to repeat upon hereafter. They apol- 
ogised for these votes:—said they would not have vo- 
ted for that act, but for the fact that if they did not 
vote, there would have been no tariff, and conse- 

uently no revenue to support the government.— 
This was the excuse. The next year Mr. Wright 
made a speech at Watertown for incidental protec- 
tion, denouncing the tariff of 1842, and he also made 
anuther in the senate sustaining the principles of 


gen. McKay’s report, that went against all protec- 


tion, except such as might be got by accident which | 
think is the true meaning of incidental—accidental. 

Yet notwithstanding these backings and fillings of 
the leaders, certain of the democracy, both in con- 
gress and out of it, have so committed themselves a 
year ago on this point, that they cannot deny the con 
stitutionality of the present tariff. But now, as it 18 
settled that the party are to go asa parly against it, 
many men, who are not independent enough to refuse 


over that the tariff of 1842 had made a deficiency in | you to keep this in mind, whilst I direct your atten-, to be bitted and bridled for the service of the politi- 
the revenue: that it did vot bring money enough to}tion to some of the practical exewplifications they cians, are very much at a loss to find some plausible 
support the government, and that to increase the re-| have given us of their faith in their own principle. | excuse fur their opposition to it. These men, 10 
venue they tuust reduce the duties. ‘Mhati may re-| Their bill, which accompanied this report, proposed | general, may be known for their outery—that the 


present them fairly, 1 will quote their own words: 


*They—(this is an extract fiom MeKay’s report) | estimate on the importations of that year, 61 percent. | be modified. 


to put upon iron $20 per ton, being, according to their, 


tariff of 1842 is imperfect in its details, and ought to 
Upon this plea they are for opening it 


have already stated the grounds upon which they de- | duty:—On brown sugar two cents a pound, equal to aud making a new one. 
leraiine that additional revenue is neeessary to se- | 57 per cent. On syrup of sugar one and a half cents | ; ; 
cure these objeets (the supply of the treasury) and la pound, equal to 97 per cent. On refined sugar perfections of this tariff. That there are some arti- 


their examinations of the present tariff law and of 
the import tables have demonstrated to them a pro- 


position which is not controverted in uny quarter— | the committee at 100 per cent. On spirits from oth-| ted by it, I deny. 
that to abtain an increased revenue from the iinports | ev materials (molasses) seventy cents a gallon, esti-! ed, as thouroughly discussed, and « 
charged with duties under the existing law, the rates of | mated by the co umittee at 203 per cent. 
duty established by that law mivst, in general, be nre- | 


DUCED. 


gun to be written in December, 1843. 
long, and was not finished until March, 1844. In 


this interval the committee were thrown into con-| tion of favor towards iron, sugar, Spirits from grain, 
sieroation by the disclosure, at the beginning of! and spirits from molasses,—this regulation of duties 


| 


} 


, . ; the committee would have the country believe that) 
A curious incident happened. This report was be- ; these come within their principle of “the lowest rate 


It is very jot duty” which will produce the highest amount of 


four cents a pound, equal to 67 per cent. On spirits | 
from grain seventy five cents a gallon, estimated by | 


And at | 


‘These duties are nearly ali prohibitory. 


revenue. Whatare we to gather from this exhibi- 








I have never heard yel any specification of the im- 


cles not protected by it, which ought to be protected, 
l believe. But that there is any interest over protec- 
That act was as carefully prepar- 
‘| digested as 
any measure everneed be. Thr vur months 
were employed in maturing it. Ai ).esent opinion 
and all pasi experience, accessible to the national 
legislature, were duly brought to the aid of the com- 
mittee in arranging the bill. The most enlightened 
and patriotic mechanics, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants were consulted, and the greatest respect 
shown to their suggestions. The people at large 
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were invited to give all information in their power 
necessary to make this bill a good une, and they did 
contribute largely. The bill was under discussion 
for more than two months in congress, and everybo- 
dy, therefore, who had an interest in knowing, knew 
what was said and done in reference to it. There 
was nothing hasty in the mode of passing it. Many 
suggestions were made to me, as the representative 
of this city, by many of our most intelligent m2chan- 
ics and manufacturers, whilst the bill was in pro- 
gress, and there was not, I believe, one suggestion 
made by them that was not favorably received and 
incorporated into the bill. Certainly, the design and 
wish of the twenty seventh congress was to make 
the bill as beneficial as possible to the industrial 
classes of the country,—and the success which has 
attended it, is a daily comment upon the wisdom and 
fidelity of the men who prepared it. 

}t was one of the prophecies of the enemies of the 
bill, that it would diminish the revenue below the 
wants of the government, and thus render direct tax- 
ation necessary. This was a great bugbear, and even 
frightened many judicious persons. They were so 
entirely wrong, however, in their predictions, that 
as soon as the act got fairly into operation, it produ- 
ced a surplus revenue. The oracles, although a lit- 
tle put out by this, were not silenced. They said— 
‘Wait another year, and then you will see all that 
we have prophecied—deficient revenue, our foreign 
commerce overthrown, our shipping worthless, our 
satiors in the alms houses.” Well, another year has 
passed. ‘The case is worse for the propheciers (han 
before. ‘ihe imports for the year ending 30th June, 
1845, are considerably more than the imports for the | 
year ending June, 1844. 

The imports for the year 1845 are esti- 
mated to be 
The imports for 1844 were 


$119,512,606 | 
18,435,035 





Making the imports of this year greater 


jures the merchant and does no good to the farmer:— 





than the last by $11,620,984 





them think whetier it will be likely to improve that| 
condition to have congress go to work to amend, mo- 
dify or alter the tariff of 1642. _ 

I say to them, as a friend who has labored in their 
cause for many years, beware of the men who talk 
about amending or modifying that act. [f it is to be 
amended, let its friends amend it—not its enemies. 
For if the door to amendment be once opened by its4 
enemies—by those who talk about a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection-—you may bid farewell to 
the principle upon which that act is constructed,— 
farewell to all wholesome protection to the industry 
of the country. Weshould then forthwith see a new 
vamping up of general McKay’s bill with all its enor- 
mities—-with its full protection to Pennsylvania iron, 
southern sugar, and western whiskey, and with its 
shameless, cold-blooded desertion of every great in- 
terest of Maryland—that bill which attempted to 
purchase the iron makers of Pennsy!vania to aid in 
the work of breaking down the mechanics of Balti- 
more. Let us say to those who talk of amending the 
act of 1842—‘*We want no change, but, least of all, 
such change as you would give us.” 


IY. 

The enemies of the Tariff of 1842 sometimes say 
that it is partial in its operation:—that it protects one 
class of the community and not another; that it in- 


that it protects some artizans and not others. This 
they have said of every Protective Tariff that ever 
was made. These are the common objections, 





which we have heard a thousaud times, against the 
whole Protective System. I wish to furnish our | 
friends with the argument in reply to these objec: | 
tions. 

There is estimated to be about one million fami-| 
lies of mechanics in the United States, comprising 
between four and five millions of individuals. The} 
last census, five years ago, enumerated the mechan | 
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timore are content with their present condition, let! off, and the skilful country very anxious to keep the 


unskilful one unskilful forever. The skilful country 
in that case, is a great advocate for free trade—with 
the unskilful one. 

But the merchant at home is greatly interested in 
promoting a Jarge consumption of foreign commodi- 
ties. Four millions of mechanics consume, under 
any circumstances, a very considerable amount of 
these. If their circumstances are so much improved 
as toenable them to consume more, of course the 
merchant profits by it. One cent a day added to the 
consumption of foreign articles, by every person de- 
pending on mechanical labor in the United States, is 
equal to an addition of fourteen millions of dollars 


and upwards per annum, to the imports of the coun-» 


try. How much the tariff policy, which has protect- 
ed, and will continue, I trust. to protect the mecha- 
nical industry of the nation, has already added tothe 
annual imports for the supply of that demand which 
grows with the prosperity of the working classes, 
every man will be able to estimate when he looks to 
the comfortable circumstances, the intelligence, the 
education, and the general respectability of the me- 
chanies of the United States. Our imports, as [ 
have shown in my last letter, have already greatly 
increased since the tariff was enacted in 1842, from 
this cause; and if the policy of that act is preserved 
untouched, they will continue t: increase. It is true 
we shall not import so much of the plainer manu ‘ac- 
tures of Europe—of cloths, hardware, cottons, 
glass, hats, shoes, clothing, &c.;—so much the better, 
because our own mechanics will supply these;—but 
we shall import more silks, more linens, more tea, 
coffee, fruits, spices, wines, and faney goods, than 
we have imported heretofore, and thus we shal! sus- 
tain our foreign commerce without injuring our do 
mestic. 


It is sometimes asked, what interest has the brick- 
maker, the mason, the stone-cutter, the carpenter, 
and other mechanics who work in articles that can- 
not be brought here from other countries—what in- 


The fact is, our foreign trade is largely increasing. | jeg at 800,000. This was known to be below the! terest have these men in the tariff? | answer, every 


We are building a great many ships; our navigation 
is as aclive as it is possible to be under our present 
odious system of reciprocity trealies—against which 
] go with all my heart as a violation uf our true 
protective policy;—all the avenues of commerce are 
busy. 

Certainly even the rankest free trader cannot fairly 
complain of a tariff which brings a yearly increase of 
importations. Yet this is true of the tariff of 1842. 


| 
|would have been nearer the fact. 
| have been computed to be upwards of four to one. 





lt brings an increase of importations—l mean to say | 
that it causes more importations than we should | 
have had without it. This may seem to be a para- | 
dox, it is true. | repeat that the tariff of 1842, in-| 
stead of injuring our foreign commerce, has had a | 
most valuable influence in promoting it. Whenever) 
the industry of the natiun is fully employed the peo- | 
ple consume a vastly larger amount of those com-, 
inodities which are imported from other countries, | 
than they do when the domestic industry of the coun- | 
try is languishing. Plenty of work to do invariably | 
brings goud wages, and good wages a capacity to! 
purchase and consume many luxuries and many ne-! 
cessaries, which scant work aod low wages will not | 
allow. Good times to the working man brings good | 
times to the merchant. There are thousands of fam- 
ilies in the Uniied States to-day who were consum- 
ing silks, linens, worsteds, fine cottons and every va- 
riety of fancy goods,—to say nothing of wines, spir- 
its, spices, and other groceries, who,—in 1842, could | 
not afiurd to consume these. |t isa sufficient solu- 
tron ol the problem of increased importation to say, 
that the great body of workingmena, mechanics, and | 
manufaciurers with their families, are better off now | 
than they were in 1842. Jn the practical operation | 
of this fact is revealed one of the most beautiful fea-| 
tures of the protective system,—to wit, that whalever | 
is f{uund most beneficial to the domestic industry of | 
the country, also becomes most useful to the foreign | 
trade. Ouc tariff is so reguiated, and always ought to 
be so regulated, as to give a broad field to commerce | 
in those productions which we do not create, and to| 
secure to the farmer abd mechanic of the country a} 
market for everything he can produce. In this divi-| 
Sion,—tu say vothing of our exports which are con- 





truth then—a great many were omitted—one million | 
Their families | 
We may therefore safely say, now, that the Decks. | 
nical population—those who depend for their liveli- | 
hood upon mechanical employments—are above four | 
millions of persons. 

This population are supposed to consume of the. 
products of agriculture,—bread stuffs, vegetables, | 
animal food, cotton and wool for clothing, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, lumber, &c.—an average of 125 cents a’ 
day for each person. This is a little more than 45 
dollars a year. Four milliuns of persons, at this 
rate would consume $180,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural products every year. | 

Now here are one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars worth of the products of agriculture which 
are purchased and consumed by the mechanics of the 
United States every year, and purchased from the 
farmers and planters of the United States. But itis 
said, if these four millions of mechanics and their 
families were not mechanics they would consume as 
much. That is not so certain. It would depend, 
upon what sort of employment they could find which 
would enable them to consume as much as they do 
now. If the million of mechanics were not mecha- 
nics, they would nearly all be farmers;—very few | 
could be any thing else—as every other occupation 
would be overstocked; and, as farmers, they would 
supply their own wants. Thus the four millions of 
customers to the farmers would be converted into 
four millions of his competitors or rivals, taking’ 
away his market from him, and giving him nothing, 
by way of compensation, in return. 

Now, does not every one see, that it is of the, 
greatest importance to the farmer, to increase the 
number of mechanics as much as possible? Every 
farmer tuken out of the field and made a mechanic, 
is the addition of a new customer to the farmer, and 
aud the subtraction of an old rival from him. The 
farmer’s gain therefore, is two-fold. Every mecha- 
nic taken from the workshop and made a farmer, is 
in the same way, a two-fold loss to the farmer.— 
Thus it is, that the agricultural population have the 


linually increasing, and which vow include a large! deepest stake in the success of the policy that pro- 


amount of manulaclures—there will always be| 


tects the mechanic. They have the greater part of 


scope enough fur enlarged and prosperous foreign) one hundredand eighty millions of dollars a year de- 


commerce, which will be sustained by an equally! 
prosperous and always enlarging home industry. 

How does it happen that tis city is improving so) 
rapidly as We see ii at this time? Baltimore, more 


than any city in this Union, lives and moves aud has! duced at home. 
her being in ihe thrift of her manufacturers and me- | articles can have but a smaii trade with each other. 


Chanics, We vuild houses, lay out streets, open new | 


pending on it. 

Now, as to the interestof the merchant in this 
policy. Foreign trade, in every pation, mainly de- 
pends upon those commodities which cannot be pro- 
Nations that produce only the same 


The countries of the temperate latitudes trade to 


Workshops, better ieed and clothe more men, increase , most advantage with the countries of the warm Jat 

and strengthen, educate aud improve our population | tudes;—old countries with new; countries having 
exactly ia proportion as domestic indusiry grows) great skill in manufactures with countries of !1\te| 
lore prosperous. Lf, then, the workingmen of Bal-| skill in them—wherein the latter is always the worst’ 


city. 


conjecture to be very great. 
to state it,—because, having no precise information 


‘altogether unmatched. 


craftsman has a direct interest in the tariff, whether 
the article he deals in can be brought here or not.— 
When the industry of the country is thriving, the 
capital of the country is in constant activity. There 
is a continual demand for houses, factories, stores, 
workshops, machinery—and through this demand the 
mason, the carpenter, the machinist, and all the rest 
find employgnent. Baltimore 1s a striking illustra- 
tion of this. This city is chiefly a manufacturing 
Its foreign trade is very small; but its mecha- 
nical business is very great, and is continually in- 
creasing’ Boston, New York, and New Orleans are 
the great seats of foreign commerce. Baltimore 
must depend upon her manufactures and the domes- 
tic trade. Cities grow richer under the home trade 
than they do under the foreign. This is almost in- 
variably true. Jt is true even of New York and 
Boston—much more is it true of Baltimore, which 


can have but a verysmall foreign trade. The imports 


of the state of Maryland are not above four millions 
of dollars a yoar, and the exports about five millions. 
The manufactures of Maryland, of which the prin- 
cipal part is in Baltimore and its neighborhnod, are 
annually worth more than double this last suin.— 
We have no accurate returnof them, but I have rea- 
son to believe [ estimate them much below the mark 
when IJ put their annual value at ten millions. The 


city of Baltimore contains more than seven thou- 


sand inhabitants engaged in mechanical employ- 
ments. What is the value of the joint product of 
their industry ina year, aided by all the power of 
machinery, so perfect as it is at this time, we may 
{ would not undertake 


upon it, I might mislead those who read these papers. 
It must be obvious, however, to every one who re- 
flects on tne facts which are known to us, that the 
prosperity of Baltimore is almost wholly dependent 
upon the prosperity of her manufactures;—and by 
manufactures, | mean all those products which are 
created by mechanical skill—the work of hands and 
machinery. 

Baltimore is particularly well adapted to ship 
building. The timber of the Chesapeake is celebra- 
ted—the skill of our ship carpeniets is a matter of 
renown wherever a Baltimore ship is afloat. In 
some branches of naval architeetnre our builders are 
We have the best iron for 
this service; and, for the fitting out of steam vessels, 
the workshops of Baltimore are justiy distinguished 
as unsurpassed by any in the Usion—perhaps une- 


'qnatied by any. 


Every one 1s acqtiainted with the rapid growth 
and the great value of the coasting trade, and of the 
river and canal navigation of this country. That 
trade and navigation are chiefly supported by the do- 
mestic manufactures. The demand for shipping in 
reference tu it, is a source of the best employment 
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which our ship builders enjoy. Break up the do- 
mestic industry, cripple or restrain it, in favor of fo- 
reign industry, and this coasting trade begins to de. 
cline. With it, of course, will decline the naviga- 
tion—-the ship building, and the employment of sail- 
ors—that belongs to it. Our coasting tonnage is now 
1,211,330 tons, being upwards of 200,000 tons more 
than our tonnage employed in the foreign trade. 

By the impolicy of our reciprocity treaties our fo- 
reign trade is, in great part, conducted by foreign 
ships and seamen. These reciprocity treaties are 
founded on the free trade doctrine. They suffer the 
ships aud seamen of foreign nations to participate in 
our trade as freely as our own. They, in fact, aban- 
don all protection to our navigation. The conse- 
quence is, that-our shipping is continually superceded 
by the cheap ships and ill-paid seamen of other 
countries. Last year the entrances of American ton- 
nage in the United States were 1,977,438 tons; the 
foreign tonnage that entered were 916,992 tons— 
about 50 per cent. of the American. From the 
Hanse Towns, there were 63 American vessels, mea- 
suring 20,729 tons, entered,—and 121 foreign ves- 
sels, measuring 43,566 tons. This shows the opera- 
tion of our treaty with that republic. It has brought 
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which, our reliance (says the captain) was upon the 
grass which we should find, and the soft porous 
wood which was to be its substitute when there was 
none.” 

The expedition cOmmenced its homeward march 
on the 25th of November. ‘At the requestof Mr. 
Perkins,” one of the missionaries at the Dalles: 

‘**A Chinook Indian, a lad of nineteen, who was ex- 
tremely anxious to ‘see the whites,’ and make some 
acquaintance with our institutions, was received into 
the party, under my special charge, with the under- 
standing that I would again return him to his friends. 
He had lived for some time in the household of Mr. 
Perkins, and spoke a few words of the English lan- 
guage.”? : 

The first object which attracted Capte Fremont’s 
attention was the Tlamath lake; the route of the ex- 
pedition was therefore almost directly south. On 
the 30th, the narrative furnishes the following inter- 
esting scientific information: 

‘Continuing a few miles up the left bank of the 
river, we encamped early in an open bottom among 
the pines, a short distance below a lodge of the Jn- 
\dians. Here, along the river, the bluff present es- 
| carpments seven or eight hundred feet in height, con- 





smokes in the Jake and on the shores immediately 
disappeared. 

“The point on which we were encamped forms, 
with the opposite eastern shore, a narrow neck, con- 
necting the bod: of the lake with a deep cove or bay 
which receives the principal affluent stream, and 
over the greater part of which the water (or rather 
ice) was at this time dispersed in shallow pools.— 
Among the grass, and scattered over the prairie lake, 
appeared to be similar marshes. It is simply a shal. 
low basin, which for a short period at the time of 
melting snows, is covered with water from the neigh- 
boring mountains; but this probabiy soon runs off, 
and leaves for the remainder of the year a green sa- 
vannah, through the midst of which the river Tla. 
math, which flows to the ocean, winds its way to the 
outlet on the southwestern side.” 

December 11. We have the following interesting 
particulars relative to the Tlamath Indians: 

‘‘When we had arrived within half a mile of the 
village, two persons were seen advarcing to meet us; 
and, to please the fancy of our guides, we arranged 
ourselves into a long live, riding abreast, while they 
gallopped ahead to meet the strangers. 

“We were surprised, on riding up, to find one of 





twice as many Bremen ships into our trade with the | taining strata of avery fine procelain clay, overlaid, them a woman, having never before known a squaw 


Hanse towns, as we have of American in the same 
trade. 

[ reported a bill to annul this and other reciprocity 
treaties three years ago; and if congress were not 
inexcusadly neglectful of the commercial interests 
of the country, we should not now have to complain 
of this disparity of American shipping in the foreign 
trade. I hope the friends of American navigation 
will push this matter until congress shall be com- 
pelled to act upon it. [ refer to this subject in con- 


nection with the tariff to show that our coasting , 
navigation is of much greater value to the ship build- | 


ers of the country than our navigation employed in 
the foreign trade— because, whilst the foreign trade 


is continually interferred with in the manner I have, 


pointed out, the domestic navigation is completely 
protected. We do not allow any foreign ship to 
intermeddle in our coasting trade. 


clusive supply of vessels for the coasting trade, it is 
a matier of the greatest moment that our domestic 
industry should be rendered as prosperous as it is in 
the power of government to make. 

In short, there is no man in Maryland,—-nor, | be 


lieve, in this Union,—whether he be farmer, mer- | 


chant or mechanic, who is not deply concerned in 
the perpetuation of the protective system: and by 
that system | mean, not incidental protection, got by 
chance from a tariff for revenue, but protection got 
through the agency of enlightened laws which look 


expressly and directly to the duty of fostering and | ' . 
;from a locality entirely diferent, our specimens | 


protecting the mechanical employments of the na- 
tion. To supply the treasury with money is a very 


good thing—dquite indispensable; but to promote the | 
success, comfort and happiness of the toiling millions | 
of this land, is even still better, and in my opinion, | 
to say the least of it, quite as indispensable as the | 
The tariff of 1842 has admirably served to. 
this end, aud | trust is not now to be sacrificed to | 


other. 


the passion, the prejudice, or the whim of any party. 
Let our watchword be 
The tariff of 1842 shall not be touched. 
J.P. Kennepy. 





CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT, 


Fiom the National Intelligencer. 


We have now to accompany Capt. Fremont and 
his hardy and adventurous companions on then 
homewaid rou'e; and, in doing so, we hardly know 
whether the courage which never quailed before the 
dangers Of that route, the perseverance which never 
faltered before obstacles apparently the most uncon- 
querable, or the promptitude and never failing re- 
suurces Which furnished the means by which cou- 
rage and perseverance altained their euds, are most 
to be admired. Jt is sufficient that their happy com- 
bination in this instance led to a successful and must 
valuable result. We are confident that, whatever 
success may attend the third expedition, those en- 
gaged in it will deserve to be successful. We look 
for its return with increasing interest; confident that 
the aggregate production of the three expeditions of 
Capt. Fremont will be a source of more than com- 
mon hover and fame to him and his worthy fellow- 
Jaborers, and redound to the credit of the country. 

We took leave of the expedition, in our Jast no- 
tice, at the ‘‘Dalles” of the Columbia, about fifteen 
miles below the falls of that river, where Capt. F. 
had collected a supply of provisions suflicrent for bis 
varty for not jess than three months, also some live 
cattle. ‘The number of horses and mules mustered 
by the expedition was 104, for ‘“‘the sustenance of 





To the ship. 
builders of America, therefore, who have the ex- | 


-at the height of about five hundred feet, by a mas- 
|sive stratum of compact basalt one hundred feet in 
| thickness, which again is succeeded above by other 
|strata of voleanic rocks. The clay strata are various- 
ly colored, some of them Very nearly as white as 
chalk, and very fine grained. Specimens brought 
‘from these have been subjected to microscopical ex- 
amination by Professor Baily, of West Point, and 
are considered by him to constitute one of the most 


‘remarkable deposites of fluviatile infusoria on re-' 


cord. While they abound in genera and species 
which are common in fresh water, but which rarely 
thrive where the water is even brackish, not one de- 
cidedly marine form is to be found among them; and 
their fresh-water origin is therefore beyond a doubt. 
It is equally certain that they lived and died at the 
situation where they were found, as they could 
scarcely have been transported by running waters 
without an admixture of sandy particles; from which, 
however, they are remarkably free. Fossil infuso- 
ria of fresh-water origin had been previously detect- 
ed by Mr. Bailey in specimens brought by Mr. James 
D. Dana from the tertiary formation of Oregon.— 
_Most of the species in those specimens differed so 


led to infer that they might belong to extinct species, 
-and considered them also as affording proof of an 


alternation, in the formation from which they were | 


obtained, of fresh and salt water deposites, which, 
common enough in Europe, had not hitherto been 
noticed in the United States. Coming evidently 


_show very few species in common with those brought 
by Mr. Dana, but bear a much closer resemblance 
to those inhabiting the northeastern states. It is 
possible that they are froma more recent deposit; 
but the presence of a few remarkable forms which 
are common to the two localities renders it more 
probable that there is no great difference in their 
age.” 

The latitude of this place is 44 deg. 35 min. 23 
sec., longtitude 121 deg. 10 min. 25 sec. 


Dalles of the Columbia, principally through a sandy 
pine forest, on December 10— 

‘*The country began to improve; and about eleven 
o’clock we reached a spring of cold water on the 
edge of a savannah, or grassy meadow, which our 
|guides informed us was an aim of the Tlamath lake; 
/and a few miles further we entered upon an exten- 
sive meadow, or lake of grass, surrounded by tim- 
ber mountains. This wasthe Tlamath lake. It was 
/a picturesque and beautiful spot, and reudered more 
| attractive to us by the abundant and excellent grass, 
| which our animals, after travelling through pine fo- 
| rests, so much needed; but the broad sheet of water 
| which constitutes a lake was not to be seen. Over- 
|looking it, immediately west, were several snowy 
knobs, belonging to what we have cunsidered a 
branch of the Cuseade range. A low point covered 
with pines made out into the lake, which afforded us 
a good place fur an encampment, and for the securi- 
ty of our horses, which were guarded in view on the 
open meadow. The character of courage and hos- 
tility attributed to the Indians of this quarter induc- 
ed more thau usual precaution; and, seeing smokes 
rising from the middle of the lake (or savannah) and 
along the opposite shores, | directed the howitzer to 
be fired. Jt was the first time our guides had seen 
it discharged; and the bursting of the shell ata dis- 
tance, which was something jike the second fire of 
ihe gun, amazed and bewildered them with delight. 
It inspired them with triumphant feelings; but on the 
camps at a distance the effect was different, for the 








much from those now living and known, that he was | 


After travelling a distance of 250 miles from the | 


tu take any part in the business of war. They were 

the village chief and his wife, who, in excitement 
_and alarm at the unusual event and appearance, had 
| come out to meet their fate together. The chief was 
a very prepossessing Indian, with very handsome 
features, and a singularly soft and agreeable voice 
—so remarkable as to attract general notice. 

“The buts were grouped together on the bank of 
the river, which, from being spread out in a shallow 
marsh at the upper end of the Jake, was collected 
here into a single stream. ‘They were large round 
huts, perhaps 20 feet in diameter, with rounded tops, 
ou which was the door by which they descended into 
the interior. Wuthin, they were supported by posts 
and beams. 

‘Almost like plants, these people seem to have 
adapted themse)ves to the soil, and to be growing on 
‘what the immediate locality afforded. Their only 

subsistence at this time appeared to be a small fish, 
great quantities of which, that had been smoked and 
dried, were suspended on strings about the lodge.— 
Heaps of straw were lying around; and their resi- 
dence inthe midst of grass and rushes has taught 
them a peculiar skill in converting this material to 
useful purposes. Their shoes were made of straw 
or grass, which seemed well adapted fora snowy 
country; and the women wore on their head a close- 
ly woven basket, wiich made a very good cap.— 
Among other things, were parti-colored mats about 
four feet square, which we purchased to lay on the 
snow under our blankets, and to use for table cloths. 


‘‘Numbers of singular-looking dogs, resembling 
| wolves, were stling on the tops of the huts; and of 
these we purchased a young one, which, after its 
birth-place, was named Tiamath. ‘The language 
spoken by these Indians is different from that of the 
, Shoshonee and Columbia river tribes; and otherwise 
‘than by signs they cannot understand each other.— 
| They made us comprehend that they were at war 
with the people who lived to the southward and to 
‘eastward, but I could obtain from them no certain 
jinformation. ‘The river on which they live enters 
‘the Cascade mountains on the western side of the 
lake, and breaks through them by a passuge imprac- 
ticable for traveller-; but over the mountains, to the 
northward, are passes which present no other obsta- 
cle than in the most impenetrable forests. Unlike 
any Indians we had previously seen, these wore 
shells in their noses. We returned to our camp, af- 
ter remaining here an hour or two, accompanied by 
a number of Indians. 

‘In order to recruit a little the strength of our ani- 
mals, and obtain some acquaintance with the locali- 
ty, we remained here for the remainder of the day. 
Ky observation, the latitude of the camp was 42° 56’ 
51‘, and the diameter of the lake, or meadow, as has 
been intimated, about 20 wiles. It is a picturesque 
and beautiful spot; and, under the hand of cultiva- 
tion, might become a little paradise. Game is found 
in the forest; timber and snowy mountains skirt it, 
and fertilty characterizes it. Situated near the 
heads of three rivers, and on the line of inland com- 
munication with California, and near to Indians noted 
for treachery, it will naturally, in the progress of the 
settlement of Oregon, become a point for military 
vecapalion and settlement. 

‘From Tlamath lake, the further continuation of 
our voyage assumed a character of discovery and 
exploration, which, from the Indians here, we could 
obtain no information to direct, and where the ima- 
ginary maps of the country, instead of assisting, ex- 
posed us to suffering and defeat. In our journey 
across the desert, Mary’s lake, and the famous Bu- 
enayentura river, were two points on whicb I relied 
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to recruit the animals and repose the party. Form- 
ing. agreeably to the best maps in my possession, a 
connected water-line from the Rocky mountains to 
the Pacific ocean, I felt no other anxiety than to pass 
safely across the intervening desert io the banks of the 
Buenaventura, where, in the softer climate of a 
more southern latitude, our horses might find grass 
to sustain them, and ourselves be sheltered from the 
rigors of winter and from the inhospitable desert.— 
The guides who had conducted us thus far on our 
journey were about to return; and I endeavored in 
vain to obtain others to lead us, even for a few days, 
in the direction (east) which we wished to go. The 
chief to whom I applied alleged the want of horses, 
and the snow on the mountains across which our 
course would carry us, and the sickness of his fami- 
ly, as reasons for refusing to go with us.” 

On the 13th, however, ‘tin the midst of the wood, 
we heard the sound of galloping horses, and were 
agreeably surprised by the unexpected arrival of 
our Tlamath chief, with several Indians. He seem- 
ed to have found his conduct inhospitable in letting 
the stranger depart without a guide through the 
snow, and had come, with a few others, to piJot usa 
day or two on the way.” 

On the 14th the party struck a stream which, sub- 
sequent information satisfied Capt. F., was the prin- 
cipal branch of the ‘‘Sacramento river; and, conse- 
quently, that this main affluent of the bay of Sin 
Francisco had its source within the limits of the U. 
States, and opposite a tributary to the Columbia, and 
near the head of the Tlamath river, which goes to 
the ocean north of 42°, and within the U. States.” 

“December 15. A present, consisting of useful 
goods, afforded much satisfaction to our guides; and, 
showing them the netional flag, I explained that it 


Se 








low, we began to think about descending, which here | in the full expectation of reaching the Buenaventura 
was impossible, and we turned towards the north.) river. This morning I put every man in the camp 
travelling always along the rocky wall. Wecon-| on foot-—myself, of course, among the rest—and in 
tiued on for four or five miles, making ineffectual | this manner lightened .by distribution the loads of 
attempts at several places; and at length succeeded in| the animals. We travelled seven or eight miles 
getting down at one which was extremely difficult of | along the ridge bordering the valley, and encamped 
descent. Night had closed in before the foremost | where there were a few bunches of grass on the bed 
reached the bottom, and it was dark before we al] | of a hill torrent, without water. There were some 
found ourselves together in the valley. There were | large artemisias; but the principal plants are cheno- 
three or four half dead dry cedar trees on the shore, | podiaceous shrubs. The rock composing the moun- 
and those who first arrived kindle bright fires to light | tains is here changed suddenly into white granite. — 
on the others. One of the mules rolled over and | The fog showed the tops of the hills at sunset, and 
over two or three hundered feet into a ravine, but! stars enough for observations in the early evening, 
recovered himseif, without any other injury than to | and then closed over us as before. Latitude of ob- 
his pack; and the howitzer was left midway the | servations, 40° 48’ 15%.” 

mountain until morning. By observation the lati-| ‘January 4.—The fog to-day was still more dense, 
tude of this encampment is 42° 57’ 22". It delayed , and the people again were bewildered. We travei- 
us until near noon the next day to recover ourselves | led a few miles around the western point of the ridge, 
and putevery thing in order; and we made only aj and encamped where there were a few tufts of grass 
short camp along the western shore of the lake,| but no water. Our animals now were in a very 
which, in the summer temperature we enjoyed to- | alarming state, and there was increased anxiety in 
day, justified the name we had given it. Our course | the camp.” . 

would have taken us to the other shore, and over the | ** January 5.—Same ‘dense fog continued, and one 
highland beyond; but I distrusted the appearance of of the mules died in camp this morning. J have 
the country, and decided to follow a plainly beaten | had occasion to remark, on such occasions as these, 
Indian trail leading along this side of the lake. We that animals which are about to die leave the band, 


were now ina country where the scarcity of water and, coming into the camp, lie down about the 
and of grass makes travelling dangerous, and great fires.” 


caution was necessary.” 








On the 6th January they arrived, says the narra- 
On Christmas day the party had made a tour of tive, ‘at the most extraordinary locality of hot 
460 miles from the Dalles, and were in latitude 42. springs we had met during the journey. The basin 
deg. 00 min. 09 sec. and longitude (about) 121 deg.,' of the largest one has a circumference of several 
consequently on the division-line between Oregon | hundred feet; but there is at one extremity a circu- 
and Mexico. ‘The narrative says: lar space of about fifteen feet in diameter, entirely 

‘““We were roused on Christmas morning by dis- | occupied by the boiling water. It boils up at  irre- 
charge from the small arms and howitzer, with gular intervals, and with much noise. The water is 





was a symbol of our nation; and they engaged always 
to receive it in a friendly manner. The chief point- 
ed out a course, by following which we would arrive 
at the big water, where no more snow was to be 
found.” 

On the 16th of December we have the following 
vivid description of the position of the expedition, 
and of the scenery which surrounded them: 

“We travelled this morning through snow about 
three feet deep, which, being crusted, very much cut 
the feet of our animals. The mountain still gradu- 
ally rose; we crossed several spring heads covered 
with quaking asp; otherwise it was all pine forest.— 
The air was dark with falling snow, which every 
where weighed down the trees. The depths of the 
forest were profoundly still, and below we scarce 
felta breath of the wind which whirled the snow 
through their branches. I found that it required 
some exertion of constancy to adhere steadily to one 
course through the woods, when we were uncertain 
how far the forest extended, or what lay beyond; 
and, on account of our animals, it would be bad to 
spend another night on the mountain. Towards noon 
the forest looked clear ahead, appearing suddenly to 
terminate, and beyond a certain point we could see 
no trees. Riding rapidly ahead to this spot, we 
found ourselves on the verge of a vertical and rocky 
wall of the mountain. At our feet—more than a 
thousand feet below—we looked into a green prairie 
country, in which a beautiful lake, some twenty 
miles in Jength, was spread along the foot of the 
mountains, its shores bordered with green grass.— 
Just then the sun broke out among the clouds, and 
illuminated the country below, while around us the 
storm raged fiercely. 
be seen on the lake, or snow on its borders, and all 
was like summer or spring. The glow of the sun in 
the valley below brightened up our hearts with sud- 
den pleasure, and we made the woods ring with joy- 
ful shouts to those behind; and gradually, as each 
came up, he stopped to enjoy the unexpected scene. 
Shivering on snow three feet deep, and stiffening 


in a cold north wind, we exclaimed at once that the | 


names of Summer Lake and Winter Ridge should 
be applied to these two proxiinate places of such 
sudden and violent contrast. 

“‘We were now immediately on the verge of the 
forest land, in which we had been traveliing so ma- 
ny days; and, looking forward to the east, scarce a 
tree wasto be seen. Viewed from our elevation, 
the face of the country exhibited only rocks and 
grass, and presented a region in which the artemisia 
became the principal wood, furnishing to its scatter- 
ed inhabitants fuel for their fires, building material 
for their huts, and shelter for the small game which 
ministers to their hunger and nakedness. Broadly 
marked by the boundary of the mountain wall, and 
immediately below us, were the first waters of that 
great interior basin which hasthe Wahsatch and 
Bear river mountains for its eastern, andthe Sierra 
Nevada for its western rim, and the edge of which 
we had entered upwards of three months before at 
the Great Salt lake. 

‘When we had sufficiently admired the scene be- 


Nota particle of ice was to| 


which our people saluted the day, and the name of clear, and the spring deep; a pole about sixteen feet 
| which we bestowed on the Jake. It was the first Jong was easily immersed in the centre, but we had 
time, perhaps, in this remote and desolate region, in no means of forming a good idea of the depth. It 
| which it had been so commemorated. Always, on was surrounded on the margin with a border of green 
| days of religious or national commemoration, our grass, and near the shore the temperature of the 
Voyageurs expect some unusual allowance; and, water was 206°. We had no means of ascertaining 
, having nothing else, | gave them each a little bran- that of the centre, where the heat was greatest; but, 
dy, (which was carefully guarded, as one of the by dispersing the water with a pole, the tempera- 
| most useful articles a travellercan carry,) withsome ture at the margin was increased to 208°, and in the 
coffee and sugar, which here, where every eatable centre it was doubtless higher. By driving the pole 
was a luxury, was sufficient to make them a feast.— towards the bottom, the water was made to boil up 
|The day was sunny and warm; and resuming our with increased force and noise. There are several 
journey, we crossed some slight dividing grounds other interesting places, where water and sinoke or 
into a similar basin, walled in on the right by alofty gas escape, but they would require a long descrip- 
mountain ridge. The plainly beaten trail still con- tion. The water is impregnated with common salt, 
tinued, and occasionally we passed camping grounds but not so much so as to render it unfit for general 
of the Indians, which indicated to me that we were | cooking; and a mixture of snow made it pleasant to 
on one of the great thoroughfares of the country.— drink.” 
| In the afternoon I attempted to travelinamoreeast-. ‘Our situation now required caution. Including 
ern direction; but, after a few laborious miles, was those which gave out from the injured condition of 
beaten back into the basin by an impassable coun- their feet, and those stolen by Indians, we had lost, 
try. There were fres! Indian tracks about the val- | since leaving the Dalles of te Columbia, fifteen 
| ley, and last night a horse wasstolen. Weencamp- animals; and of these, nine had been left in the 


{ . : 
I therefore determined, until we 





|ed on the valley bottom, where there was some) last few days. 
| cream-like water in ponds, colored by a clay soiland should reach a country of water and vegetation, to 
frozen over. Chenopodiaceous shrubs constituted feel our way ahead, by having the line of route ex- 

the growth, and made again our fire wood. The ani- | plored some fifteen or twenty miles in advance, and 
mals were driven to the hill, where there was toler- only to leave a present encampment when the suc- 
ably good grass.” ceeding one was known. 

The genera! course of the expedition was now! ‘Taxing with me Godey and Carson, [ made to- 
again south. On New Year's eve it had travelled a. day a thorough exploration of the neighboring val- 
distance of 571 miles from the Dalles, and its position | Jeys, and found in a ravine in the bordering moun- 
| was far from being an enviable one. tains a good camping place, where was water in 
|_ “Here,” says Capt. F., ‘‘we concluded the year | springs, and a sufficient quantity of grass for a night. 

1843, and our New Year's eve was rathera gloomy Overshading the springs were some trees of the 
one. The resultof our journey began to be very sweet cotton-wood, which, aftera Jong interval of 
| uncertain, the country was singularly unfavorable to absence, we saw again with pleasure, regarding 
travel; the grasses being frequently of a very unwhole-) them as harbingers of a better country. To us, they 
| some character, and the hoofs of our animals were, were eloquent of green prairies and buffalo. We 
so worn and cut by the rocks that many of them were found here a broad and plainly marked trail, on 
| Jame and could scarcely be got along.”’ _which there were tracks of horses, and we appear- 
| New Year's day, 1844.—We continued down the) ed to have regained one of the thoroughfares which 





| valley, between a dry looking black ridge on the left pass by the watering places of the country. On the 
and a more snowy and high one on the right. Our, westera mountains of the valley, with which this of 
| road was bad along the bottom, being broken by gul-| the boiling spring communicates, we remarked scat- 
lies and impeded by sage, and sandy on the hills,| tered cedars—probubly an indication that we were 
where there is not a blade of grass, nor does any! on the borders of the timbered region extending to 
appear on the mountains. The soil in many places, the Pacific. We reached the camp at sunset, after a 
consists of a fine powdery sand, covered with a, day’s ride of about forty miles. The horses we rode 
saline efflorescence; and the general character of the | were in good order, being of some that were kept for 
country is desert.” emergencies and rarely used. 

On the 3d January, ‘A fog, so dense that wecould| ‘Mr. Preuss had ascended one of the mountaias, 
not see a hundred yards, covered the country, and) and occupied the day in sketching the country; and 
the men that were sent out after the horses were be-| Mr. Fitzpatrick had found, a few mules distant, a 
wildered and Jost; and we were consequently detain-| hollow of excellent grass and pure water, to which 
ed at camp until late in the day. Our situation had | the animals were driven, as [ remained another day 
now become a serious one. We had reached and) to give them an opportunity to recruit their strength. 
run over the position where, according to the best) Indians appear to be every where prowling about like 
maps in my possession, we should have found Mary’s| wild animals, and there is a fresh irail across tue 
lake or river. We were evidently on the verge of the | snow in the valley near. 
desert which had been reported to us;and the appear-; ‘‘Latitude of the boiling springs, 40° 39! 46". 
ance of the country was so forbidding thatl was; Outhe 15th of Januacy the expedition reached 
afraid to enter it, and determined to bear away to) the tolet of a large fresh water stream, which, says 
the southward, keeping close along the mountains,’ Captain F.— 
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‘“We all at once were satisfied was neither Mary’s 
river nor the waters of the Sacramento, but that we 
had discovered a large interior lake which the In- 
dians informed us had po outlet. It is about thirty- 
five miles long, and, by the mark of the water line 
along the shores, the spring level is about twelve 
feet above its present waters. The chief commenc- 
ed speaking in a loud voice as we approached; and 
parties of Indians armed with bows and arrows issued 
from the thickets. We selected a strong place for 
our encampment—a grassy bottom, nearly enclosed 
by the river, and furnished with abundant firewood. 
The village, a collection of straw huts, was a few 
hundred yards higher up. An Indian brought in a 
large fish to trade, which we had the inexpressible 
satisfaction to find was a salmon trout; we gathered 
around him eagerly. The Indians were amused 
with our delight, and immediately brought in num- 
vers; so that the camp was soon stocked. Their 
flavor was excellent, superior in fact to any fish I 
haveeverknown. They were of extraordinary size 
—about as large as the Columbia river salmon—ge- 
nerally from two to four feet in length.” 


“These Indians were very fat, and appear to live 
an easy and happy life. They crowded into the 
camp more than was consistent with our safety, re- 





till 


A 





the guide pointed out our future road,declining togo 
any further.” 

On the 28th, “‘Godey, who was a little distance 
from the camp. had sat down to tie his moccasins, 
when he heard a low whistle near, and, looking up, 
saw t+vo Indians half hiding behind a rock about for- 
ty yards distant; they would not allow him to ap- 
proach, but, breaking into a laugh, skimmed off over 
the snow, seeming to have no idea of the power of 
fire arms, and thinking themselves perfectly safe 
when beyond arm’s length.” 


On the 3]st says Capt. F., ‘‘we gathered together 
afew of the most intelligent of the Indians, and 
held this evening an interesting council. [ explain- 
ed to them my intentions. I told them that we had 
come from a very far country, having been travel- 
ling now nearly a year, and that we were desirous 
simply to go across the mountain into the country of 
the other whites. There were two who appear- 
ed particularly intelligent—one, a somewhat old 
man. He told me that, before the snow fell, it was 
six sleeps to the place where the whites lived, but 
that now it was impossible to cross the mountain on 
account of the deep snow; and showing us, as the 
others had done, that it was over our heads, he urg- 
ed us strongly to follow the course of the river, | 





taining always their arms; and, as they made some | which he said would conduct us toa lake in which | 3f . 
unsatisfactory demonstrations, they were given to’ there were many large fish. There, he said, were | @Ting the snow with small boughs, on which we 


understand that they would not be permitted to come | many people; there was no snow on the ground; and | 


armed into the camp; and strong guards were kept 
with the horses. Strict vigiiance was maintained 
among the people, and one-third at a time were kept 
on guard during the night. There is no reason to 
doubt that these dispositions, uniformly preserved, 
conducted our party securely through Indians famed 
for treachery. 


“In the mean time, such a salmon trout feast as is 
seldom seen going on in our camp; and in every va- 
riety of manner in which fish could be prepared— 
boiled, fried, and roasted iu the ashes—was put into 
requisition; and every few minutes an Indian would 
be seen runuing off to speara fresh one. Whether 
these Indians had seen whites before we could not 
be certain; but they were evidently in communica- 
tion with others who had, as one of them had some 
brass buttons, and we noticed several other articles 
of civilized manufacture. We could obtain from 
them but litthe information respecting the country. 
They made on the ground a drawing of the river, 
which they represented as issuing from another lake 
in the mountains three or four days distant, in a di- 
rection a litthe west of south; beyond which, they 
drew a mountain; and further still, two rivers; on 
one of which they told us that peupie like ourselves 
travelled. Whether they allude to the settlements on 
the Sacramento, or to a party from the U. States 


which had crossed the Sierra about three degrees to ed with a young man of very intelligent appearance. | 
the southward, a few years since, | am unabie to Here, said he, isa young man who has seen the 


determine. 
“I tried unsuccessfully to prevail on some of them 

to guide us a few days on the road, 

looked at each other and lauzhed.” 


Ona the 24th January we met with the following 
traits of Indian life and manners: 


‘*‘A man was discovered running towards the camp | about wurn out. 





} 
| 
| 


| 


j 


} 


we might remain there until the spring. From their. 
descriptions, we were enabled to judge that we had| 
encamped on the upper water of the Salmon Trout, 
river. It was hardly necessary to say that our com- | 
munication was only by signs, as we understood no-. 
thing of their language; but they spoke, notwith-| 
standing, rapidly and vehemently, explaining what| 
they considered the folly of our intentions, and urg-' 
ing us to go down tothe lake. Tah-ve,a word sig-' 
nifying now, we very soon learne.! to know, from its 
frequent repetition. I told him that the men and 

the horses were strong, and that we would break a) 
road through the snow, and, spreading before him’ 
our bales of scarlet cloth and trinkets, showed hiin' 
what we would give fora guide. It was necessary 

to obtain one, if possible, for 1 had determined here 
to attempt the passage of the mountain. Pulling a 
bunch of grass from the ground, after a short dis- 
cussion among themselves, the old man made us com 

prehend that if we eculd break through the snow, 
at the end of three days we would come down upon 

grass, which he showed us would be about six inches 
high, and where the ground was entirely free. So’ 
far, he said, he had been in hunting for elk; but; | 
beyond that, (and he closed his eyes,) he had seen 
nothing; but there was one among them who had been 
to the whites, and, going out of the lodge, he return- 


| whites with his own eyes; and he swore, first by the 


} 
| 


sky, and then by the ground, that what he said was 
true. With a Jarge present of goods, wi. prevailed 


but they only ‘up on this young man to be our guide, and he acquir- 


ed among us the name Melo—a word signifying 
friend, which they used very frequently. He was 
thinly clad, and nearly barefoot, his moccasins being | 
We gave him skins to make a new. 


as we were about to start this morning, who proved | pair, and to enable him to perform his undertaking 


to be an Indian of rather advanced azge—a sort of to us. 


The Indians remained in the camp during 


forlorn hope, who seemed to have been worked up |the night, and we kept the gnide and two others to 
into the resolution of visiting the strangers who sleep in the lodge with us—Carson lying across the | 
were passing through the country. He seized the | door, and having made them comprehend the use of | 


hand of the first man he metas he came up, out of! our fire arms. 
| 


breath, and held on, as if to assure himself of pro- 


tection. He brought with hi:n ina little skin a few | of the night, and it snowed steadily all day. 


pounds of the seeds of a pine tree, which to day we 
saw forthe first time, and which De. Torrey has 


described as a new species, under the name of pinus la great effort to clear the mountains. 


monophyllus; in popular language, it might be cailed 
the nut pines We purchased them ali from hin.— 
The nut is oily, of very agreeable flavor, and must 
be very nutritious, ‘as it constitules the principal sub- 
sistence of the tribes amoung which we were now 
travelling. By a present of scarlet cloth and other 
striking articles we prevailed upon this man to ve 
our guide of two days’ journey. As clearly as pos. 
sible by signs, we made him understand our object; 
and he engaged to conduct us in sight of a good pass 
which he knew. Here we ceased to hear the Snos- 
honee languaze; that of this man being perfecily un- 
intelligible. Several Indians, who had been wailing 
to see what reception he would meet with, now came 
into camp; and, accompanied by the new comers, we 
resumed our journey.” 

“The snow deepened gradually as we advanced. — 
Our guides wore out their moccasins; and, pulling 





|spesking of its pastures and abounding game, and 
| drew a vivid contrast between 





‘The snow, which had intermitted in | 
the evening, commenced falling again in the course | 
In the 


\morning | acquainted the men with my decision, and | 


explained to them that necessity required us to make 
I reminded | 
them of the beautiful valley of Sacramento, with 
which they were familiar from the discriptions of | 
Carson, who had been there some fifteen years ago, 
and who, in our late privations, had delighted us in| 


its summer climate, | 
less than a hundred miles distant, and the falling 
snow around us. 


! 
i 


I informed them (and longer ex-| 


. : F 
perience had given them confidence in my observa- 


tions and good instruments) that almost directly | 
west, and only about seventy miles distant, was the | 
great farmiug establishment of Captain, Sutter—a 
gentleman who had formerly lived in Missouri, and, 


I assured them that from the| 
heights of the mountain before we should doubtless | 
see the valley of the Sacramento river, and chad 


‘one elfort place ourselves again in the midst of plen- 
one of them on a horse, we enjoyed the unusual sight | ty. 
of an Indian who could not ride. He could noteven | cieerful obedience which had always characterized 


The people received this decision with the 





guide the animal, and appeared to have no know-/|them; and the day was immediately devoted to the 


Jedge of horses. 


deep in the suinmit of the pass; and from this poiat} effect. 


ware 





IE, I 


‘The snow was three or four feet | preparations necessary to enable us to carry it into | is 8,059 feet. : 
ej uf the south pass in the Rocky mountains, and 


Lesgiugs, moccasins, clothing—all were put 


into the best state to resist the cold. Our guide wags 
not neglected. Extremity of suffering might make 
him desert; we therefore did the best we could for 
him. Leggings, moccasins, some articles of cloth. 
ing and a large green blanket, in addition to the 
blue and scarlet cloth, were lavished upon him, 
and to his great and evident contentment. He ar- 
rayed himself in all his colors; and, clad in green, 
blue, and scarlet, he made a gay looking Indian; 
and, with his various presents. was probably richer 
and better clothed than any of his tribe had ever been 
before. 

**T have already said that our provisions were ve. 
ry low; we had neither tallow nor grease of any kind 
remaining, and the want of salt became one of our 
greatest privations. The poor dog which had been 
found in the Bear river valley, and which had been 
a compagnon de voyage ever since, had now beeome 
fat, and the mess to which it belonged requested per- 
mission to kill it. Leave was granted. Spread out 
on the snow, the meat Jooked very good; and it made 
a strengthening meal for the greater part of the 
camp. Indians brought in two or three rabbits du- 
ring the day, which were purchased from them.” 

“*To-night,’’ (4th of February,) continues the nar- 
rative, ‘‘we had no shelter, but we made a large fire 
around the trunk of one of the huge pues, and cov- 


spread our blankets, soon made ourselves comforta- 
ble. The night was very bright and clear, though 
the thermometer was only at 10.9 A strong wind, 
which sprang up at sundown, made it intensely cold, 
and this was one of the bitterest nights during the 
journey. 

“Two Indians joined our party here, and one of 
them, an old man, immediately began to harangue us 
saying that ourselves and animals would perish ir 
the snow, and thatif we would go back he woul 
show us another and a better way across the moun 
tain. He spoke in a very loud voice, and there wa 
a singular repetition of phrases and arrangement o 
words, which rendered his speech striking and no 
unmusical. 

‘*We had now begun to understand some words, 
and, with the aid of signs, easily comprehended the old 
man’s simple ideas. ‘Rock upon rock—rock upon 
rock— snow upon snow—snow upon snow,’ said he, 
‘even if you get over the snow, you will not be able 
to get down from the mountains.’ He made us the 
sign of precipices, and showed us how the fect of the 
horses would slip and throw them off from the nar- 
row trails which led along their sides. Our Chi- 
nook, who comprehended even more readily than 
ourselves, and believed our situation hopeless, cov- 
ered his head with his blanket, and began to weep 
and lament. ‘I wanted to see the whites,’ said he; 
‘l came away from my own people to see the whites, 
and I wouldn’t care to die among them; but here’— 
and he looked around into the cold night and gloomy 
forest, and, drawing his blanket over his head, began 
again to lament. 

‘*Seated around the tree, the fire illuminating the 
rocks and the tail bolls of tne pines around about, 
and the old Indian haranguing, we presented a group 
of very serious faces. 

‘February 5.—The night had been too cold to 
sleep, and we were up very early. Our guide was 
standing by the fire with all his finery on, and, see- 
ing him shiver in the cold, | threw on his shoulders 
one of my blankets. We missed him a few minutes 
afterwards, and never saw him again. He had de- 
serted. His bad faith and treachery were in per- 
fect keeping with the estimate of Indian character 


which a long intercourse with this people had gradu- 


ally fureed upon my mind.” 
On the l0th of February, ‘the wind kept the air 
filled wiih snow during the day; the sky was very 


dark in the southwest, though elsewhere very clear. 


The forest here has a noble appearance; the tall ce- 
dar is abundant, its greatest height being 1 30 feet, 
and circumference 2U, three or four feet above the 
ground; and here | see for the first time the white 
pine, of which there are some magnificent trees.— 


Hemlock spruce is among the timber, ovcasionally 


as large ns eight feet in diameter tour feet above the 
ground; but in ascending, it tapers rapidly to less 
than one fvot at the height of 80 feet. 1 have not 
seen any higher than 139 feet, and the slight upper 
part is frequently broken off by the wind. The 
white spruce is frequeut; and the red pine, (pinus 


emigrating to this country, had become the possessor | colorado of the Mexicans,) which constitutes the beau- 
of a principality. 


tiful forest along the flanks of the Sierra Nevada to 
the northward, is here the principal tree, not attain- 
ing a greater height than 140 feet, though with 
sometimes a diameter of 10. Most of these trees 
appear to difier slightly from those of-the same kind 
on the other side of the contMhent. 

“The elevation of the camp, by the boiling point, 
We are now 1,0UU feet above the lev- 
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| still we are not done ascending. The top of a flat 


‘we had to-night an extraordinary dinner—pea soup, 


' an. Latitude 38° 44’, Jongitude 120° 28’. 


| degrees west and about four degrees south of the 


| the mountain was one of extreme difficulty and dan- 


| of the Sierra, bul most abundant on the west.” 


heights, which 


| we had seen; but did not succeed tn approaching him. | 








oe 


pidge near was bare of snow, and very well sprink- 
jed with bunch grass, sufficient to pasture the ani- 
mais two or three days; and this was to be their 
main point of support. This ridge is composed of a 
compact trap, or basalt, of a columnar structure; 
over the surface are scattered large boulders of por- 
ous trap. The hills are in many places entirely co- 
yered with small fragments of volcanic rock.” 
February 13.—‘‘The meat train did not arrive this 
evening, and I gave Godey leave to kill our little 
dog, (Tlamoth,) which he prepared in Indian fash- 
ion, scorching off the hair, and washing the skin with 
soap and snow, and then cutting it up into pieces, 
which were laid on the snow. Shortly afterwards 
the sleigh arrived witn a supply of horse meat; and 


mule, and dog.” 

On the 20th of February, we encamped with the 
animals and all the material of the camp on the sum- 
mit of the pass in the dividing ridge, 1,000 miles by 
our travelled road from the Dalles of the Columbia. 


“The people who had not yet been to this point 
climbed the neighboring peak to enjoy a look at the 
valley. 

“The temperature of boiling water gave for the 
elevation of the encampment 9 333 feet above the 
sea. 


“This was 2,000 feet higher than the south pass 
in the Rocky mountains, and several peaks in view 
rose several thousand feet still higher. Thus, at the 
extremity of the continent, and near the coast, the 
phenomenon was seen of a range of mountains still 
higher than the great Rocky mountains themselves. 
This extraordinary fact accounts for the Great Ba- 
sin, and shows that there must be a system of smail 
lakes and rivers here scattered over a flat country— 
and which the extended and lofty range of the Sier- 
ra Nevada prevents from escaping to the Pacific oce- 


“Thus this pass in the Sierra Nevada, which so 
well deserves its name of Snowy mountain, is eleven 





south pass.” 

The expedition had now travelled 1,000 miles | 
from the Dalles of the Columbia. ‘The descent from | 
ger, and accomplished under great privations and | 
sufferings. On the 25th ‘the forest,” says the nar- | 


' ralive— { 


‘‘Was imposing in the magnificence of the trees; 


| some of the pines, bearing large cones, were 10 feet 


in diameter; cedar also abounded, and we measured | 
one 284- feet in circumference four feet from the 
rround. ‘This nuvle tree seemed here to be in its 
proper soiland climate. We found it on botn sides 


On the 27ih, and several suc-eeding davs, we have 
the following particulars of the deplorable condition 
of these hardy adventurers: 

“We had with us a large kettle; and a mule being | 
killed here, his head was botied in it for several 
hours, and made a passable soup for a lamished peo- 

le. 
: “Below, precipices on the river forced us to the | 
e ascended by a steep spur 2,600 teet 
high. My tavorite horse, Proveau, vad become very 
weak, and was scarcely able to bring himself to the. 
top. Travelling here was good, except in crossing | 


the ravines, which were narrow, steep, and frequent. | 


We caught a glimpse of a deer, the first animal | 


Proveau could not keep up, and | ieft Jacob to bring 
him on, being obliged to press furward with the par- | 
ty, as there was no grass in the forest. We grew) 


; ve 9 WH - : _ | ; 
very anxious as the day advanced and no grass ap-|9ery made so strong an Impression on us that we! Santa Fe of New Mexico. 
| peared, for the lives of our animals depended on fiad- 


ing wto-night. They were in just such a condition | 


that grass and repose for the wight enabled them to} 
get on the next day. Every hour we had been ex-) 
pecting to see open out before us the valley, which, | 
from the mountain. above, seemed almost at our feet. | 
A new and singular shrub, which had made its ap- | 
pearance since crossing the mountain, was very fre-| 
Quent to-day. It branched out near the ground, form. | 
ing a clump eight tu ten feet high, with pale) 
green leaves of an oval form, and the body and bran. | 
ches had a naked appearance, as if stripped of the 
bark, which is very smooth and thin, of a chocolate 
color, contrasting well with the pale green of the 
leaves. The day was nearly gone; we had made a 
hard day’s march, and found no grass. Towns be. 
came light headed, wandering olf into the woods 
Without knowing where he was goimg, and Jacob 
brought him back. 

“Near night-fall we descended into the steep ra- | 
Vine of a handsome creek thirty feet wide, and }) was | 





| strong that they were able to carry us, and we trav- 


he came up, “‘life yet; J had found a hill side sprin- 
kled with grass enough for the night.” We drove 
along our horses, and encamped at the place about 
dark, and there was just room enough to make a 
place for shelter on the edge of the stream. Three 
horses were lost to-day. 


On the Ist March, one of the men, named Dero-| 
sier, who had volunteered the day before to return | 
and bring up capt. Fremont‘s favorite horse Pro- 
veau, had not come back to the camp, and uneasi- 
ness was felt at his absence, fearing he might have 
been bewildered in the woods; he, however, made | 
his appearance in the evening: 

“He came in, and, sitting down by the fire,~began 
to tell us where he had been. He imagined he had 
been gone several days, and thought we were still at) 
the camp where he had left us; and we were pained | 
to see that his mind was deranged. It appeared that | 
he had been lost in the mountain, and hunger and | 
fatigue, joined to weakness of body, and fear of per- | 
ishing in the mountains, had crazed hin. The times | 
were severe when stout men lost their minds from | 
extremity of suffering—when horses died—and when | 
mules and horses, ready to die of starvation, ween | 
killed fur food. Yet there was no murmuring or} 
hesitation.” 


The fate of poor Derosier was a melancholy one. 
On the 23d of March he wandered away from the 
camp, and never returned to it again; nor has he) 
since been heard of. Capt. Fremont calls him one 
of his best men, whose steady good conduct had won 
his regard. 

It was not until the 4th of March that the travel-| 
lers could be said to have surmounted the difficulties | 
of their descent. ‘We continued,” says the narra- | 
tive— 

‘‘Rapidly along on a broad plain—beaten trail, the | 
mere travelling and breathing the delightful air be- 
ing a positive enjoyment. Our road led along a/| 
ridge inclining to the river, and the open grounds | 
were fragrant with flowering shrubs; and in the | 
course of the morning we issued on an open spur, | 
by which we descended directly to the stream.—| 
Here the river issues suddenly from the mountains, | 
which hitherto had hemmed it closely in; these now | 
become softer, and change sensibly their character; 
and at this point commences the most beautiful val- 
ley in which we had ever travelled. 

‘Continuing the next day down the river, we dis-| 
covered three squaws in a little bottom, and sur-, 
rounded them before they cou'd make their escape. | 











They had large conical baskets which they were en-| 
gaged in filling with a small leafy plant (erediwm 
circuiarium) just now beginning to bloom, and cov-| 
ering the ground like a sward of grass. ‘Liiese did | 
not make any jamentations, but appeared very much 
impressed with our appearance, speaking to us only 
in a whisper, and offering us smaller bascets of the 
plant, whica they signified to us was good to eat, | 
making signs also, that it was to be cooked by the! 
fire. We drew out a litle cold horse-meat, and the! 
syuaws made signs to us that the men had gone out) 
atter deer, aod thal we could have some Dy waiting | 
Lill they came in. We observed that the horses ate) 
wilh great avidity the herb which they had been) 
gathering; and here also, for the first tine, we saw | 
ludians eat the common grass—one of the squaws| 
pulling several tufts, and eating it with apparent re-| 
lish. Seeing eur surprise, she pointed to the horses; 
bul we could not well understand what she meurnt, 


river, ata place where the associated beauties of sce- 


have given it the name of the beautiful camp. Tae | 
undulating river shore was shaded with the live oaks, | 
which furméd a continuous grove over the country, | 
and the same grassy sward extended to the edge of 
the water; and we made our fires near some large 
granite masses which were lying among the trees.” 

‘March 6.—We continued on our road, through 
the same surpaasingly beautiful country, entirely un- 
equalled for the pasturage of stock by anything we 
had ever seen. Our horses had now become so 


elled rapidly, over four miles an hour.” 


la the afternoon, ‘gradually entering a broad val- 
ley, we came unexpectedly into a large Indian vil- 
lage, where the people looked clean, aud wore cot- 
ton shirts and various other articles of dress. They 
immediately crowded around us, and we had the in- 
expressible deight to find one who spoke a little in- 
ditterent Spanish, but who at first confounded us by | 
saying there were no whites in the country; bul just 
then a well-dressed Indian came up, and made his! 





man as had been represented. 


| we were to move southeastw i; Sier- 
except, perhaps, that what was good for one Was | A southesatwaruly, bering the Sier 


{ 


good for the other. | 
‘We encamped in the evening on the shore of the! 


63 


cans,) and that it joined the Sacramento river about 
ten miles below. Never did a name sound more 
sweetiy! We felt ourselves among eur countrymen; 
for the name of American in these distant parts is ap- 
plied to the citizens of the United States. To our 
eager inquiries he answered, ‘tam a vaquero (cow- 
herd) in ihe service of capt. Sutter, and the people 
of this rancheria work for him.’ Our evident satis- 
faction made him communicative; and he went on to 
say that capt. Sutter was a very rich man, and al- 
ways glad to see his country people. We asked for 
his house. He answered that it was just over the 
hill before us; and offered, if we would wait a mo- 
ment, to take his horse and conduct us to it. We 
readily accepted his civil offer. In a short distance 
we came in sight of the fort, and, passing on the way 
the house of a settler on the opposite side, (a Mir. 
Sinclair,) we forded the river, and in a few miles 
were meta short distance from the fort by captain 
Sutter himself. He gave us a most frank and cor- 
dial reception, conducted us immediately to his cesi- 
dence, and under his hospitable roof we had a night 
of rest, enjoyment, and refreshment, which none but 
ourselves could appreciate.” 

‘*Many of our horses and mules had fallen over 
precipices and were killed on our descent of the 
mountain; and some were lost with the packs they car- 
ried. Among these was a mule with the plants 
which we had collected since leaving fort Hall, along 
a line of two thousand miles’ travel. Out of sixty- 
seven horses and mules with which we commenced 
crossing the Sierra, only thirty three reached the 
valley of the Sacramento, and they only in a condi- 
tion to be led along.” 


A very interesting account is given of capt. Sutter 


and the settlement at New Helvetia. That gentle- 
man has succeeded in converting the Indians in his 


'neighborhood into a peaceable and industrious peo- 


ple. He employs a number of them in agricultural 
operations, and there were a number of girls at the 
fort in training for a future woollen factory. Very 
encouraging accounts are given of the beauty of the 
settlement and the fertility of the soil. Capt. Sutter 
trades with the Columbia settlements by means of 
the Sacramento, and capt. Fremont saw a schoo- 
ner at the landing, which was shortly to proceed to 
fort Vancouver for a cargo of goods. Several other 


|persous, principally Americans, have established 


themselves in the valley. Strong inducements were 
offered here for the settlement of mechanics, aad 
capt. F's. blacksmith destred to remain, tempted by 


the guaranty of two dollars and a half wages per 


day, and of five duilars, if he proved as good a work. 
It was inconvenient 
to capt. F. to spare so faithful and useful a man as 


this blacksmith had proved, but he consented to his 


remaining, in consideration of his good conduct.— 
New Helvetia is situated in latitude 389 34’ 42‘ and 
ia longitude (about) 121 and a half. 

The expedition resumed its journey on the 2tth 
March, with an ample stock of provisions, and a 
large cavalcade of animals, consisting of one hundred 


and thirty horses and tnules, and about thirty head of 


cattle, five of which were milch cows. 

‘‘Our direct course,” says capt. F., “‘was east; but 
the Sierra would force us south, about five hundred 
miles of travelling, to a pass at the head of the San 
Joaquin river.” ‘This pass, reported to be good, the 
caplain very properly proposes to name after the 
discoverer, Mr. Joseph Walker. ‘‘From the pass 


ra then on the right, and reach the ‘Spanish trail,’ 
deviously traced from one watering place to another, 
which constitutes the route of the carivans from Pu- 
ebla de los Angeles, near the coast of the Pacific, to 
From the pass to this 
trail was one hundred and fifty miles. Following 
that trail through a desert, relieved by some fertile 
plains indicated by the recurrence of the term vegas, 
uutil it turned to the right to cross the Colorado, our 
course would be northeast until we regained the lat- 
itude we had lost in arriving at the Eutah lake, and 
thence to the Rocky mountains, at the head of the 
Arkansas. The course of travelling, forced upon us 
by the structure of the country, would occupy a 
computed distance of two thousand miles before we 
reached the head of the Arkansas; not a settiement 
to be seen upon it; and the names of places along it, 
all being Spanish or Indian, indicated that it had 
been but little trod by American feet. Though long, 
and not free from hardships, this route presented 
some points of attraction, in tracing the Sierra Ne- 
vada—turning the Great Basin, perhaps crossing its 
rim on the south, completely solving tne problem of 
any river, except the Colorado, from the Rocky 
mountains on that part of our continent—and seeing 
the southern extremity of the Great Salt lake, of 


engaged in getting the horses up the opposite hiil, | salutations in very well spoken Spanish. tu ans wer| which the northern part had been examined the year 
When | heard a shout from Carson, who had gone, to our inquiries, he informed us that we were upon | before.” 
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Monty MARKET. There was no improvement in 
American securities at the last dates fram England.— 
Pennsylvania had declined to 673063, owing probably to 
the oa of a war with Mexico, which oeca- 
sioned a decline of a 4, per cent. in the British stocks. 

At Philadelphia. The Philadelphia American of the 
22d says: "First rate endorsed paper having from 4 to 6 
months to run, is readily discounted in the market at 
from 6 to 7 per cent., and much has been done this week 
at the former rate; unendorsed paper of the same stand- 
ard at from 8 to 9 per cent. 

Bicknell’s Reporter, states that the banks have as much 
paper offered as they are willing to discount. Out of 
door rates at 7409 per ct. 


The Baltimore American of this morning says: ‘The 
fall trade of Baltimore may now be said to be at its 
height. The merchanis and dealers from the interior, 
south and west, are here in full numbers, and whulesale 
operations in dry goods, dumestics, groceries, bardware, 
&c. are going forward briskly and extensively. Indeed 
every brance of business is active and healthful, and the 
general condition of Baltimore prosperous and prougres- 
sive. An-unusual number’ of new houses—stores and 
dwellings—of all classes are in the course of erection, 
and if we mistake not the improvements in this way of 
the present year will exceed in extent and character 
those of any previous year.” 


HEAVY INVESTMENTS. The citizens of Boston have, 
within the last six months, invested more than six mil- 
lions of dollars in improvements in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New York, Ohio and Indiana; and withina few 
weeks those of New York have subscribed nearly three 
millions to the completion of the New York and Erie 
railroad. 


Specie. Last week $116,767 was shipped from New 
York, principally French silver, for Havre. 


Bank reEMs. The stockholders of the Mcrchants’ 
Bank of Boston, which now has a capital of $50,000, 
on the 18th inst. unanimously resolved to increase the 
capital to $3,000,000 on the Tih of October next. A vio- 
lent effort is now making by the loco party in Ohio, 
against the banks, and the electioneering turns upon he 
question, “banks or no banks.” Resolutious were adopt- 
ed ata meeting in [familton county, calling upon the 
party throughout the state, first, to put down the Ohio 


bunks, one and all; secondly, to require all taxes to he | 


paid in gold and silver; uhirdly, to require the legislature 
to prohibit the courts of justice frem enforcing any con- 
tract or transaction based on paper money; thatif any 
inan of the party comes short of the full and entire re- 
quisitions above set forth, or falters or hesitates, he “shall 
be henceforth and forever an owlcastand exile from de- 
mocratic honor and confidence.” 


Corron. The favorable change of weather for crops 
in Eugland, had a sensible etlect upon their cottun mar- 
ket, improving both prices and demand for cotton, at 
least as much as it depressed the demand for flour.— 
Sales at Liverpool, for the week ending 29h August, 
49,930 bales, ot which 9,300 American, and 4,400 Exvypt- 
ian on speculation—about 1,900 bales for export. ‘The 
three following days 30,000 bales were sold half of them 
on speculation. Prices of ali qualiti®s have advanced, 
say from 4d to $d per lb. ‘This intelligence occasioned 
an-advance at New York, to an equal amount. On 
Friday 8,000, on.Monday 10,000, Tuesday 9,000, and 
Wednesday 12,000 bales changed hands, nearly halk on 
speculation, at prices from } to § ct. advance on last 
wek’s prices. 
accumulating. From the 12th to 17th. 10,400 bales reach- 
ed market. No shipping to receive it. 


AMERICAN TEA. The September number of the South- 
ern Plaoter states, that a successtul attempt has been 
made in Virginia to cultivate the Chinese tea plant.— 
Mr. N. Puckett, who has given considerable attention 
to the subject, isto have specimens of his tea in the 
Henrico agricultural fair in November. 


Four, which had advanced about 125 cenitsin con- 
sequence of the intelligence brought from England by 
the Great Western, receded again on the arrival of the 
Britannia, with information that they had dehghtful har- 
vesting weather in Eugland, the beginning of Septeme 
ber, and were rapidly securing a tolerably fair crop.— 
Their grain, like ours this season, is said to be exceilent 
in some counties of England, and better than was for 
some time expected, geverally. ‘I‘here is great distress 


upon the continent of Kurope for lack of bread. Wheat | 


had advanced at Odessa and other ports of the north. 

Some of the flour bought at New York forthe English 
market two weeks ago, is now on sale again at New 
York. 

Prices at the latest dates we have from Boston $4 87} 
a 5 00; New York 4 69 a 75; Rochester 4 31; Buffalo 
4 123; Cleveland 4 00; Detro 3 625; Milwaukie 3 75; 
Pittsburg 3 25a 3 59; Philadelphia und Baltimore 4 56 
a4 62. 


Iron Market.—London, Sept. 2. A_ brisk demand 
now prevails for iron for railway purposes, and prices are 
looking up; there are buyers of common bars in Wales— 
at £7 10s., and rails £9 10s. to £10. Scotch pig has been 
taken in considerable quantiti s at gradually advancing 
prices. 2,000 tons were done yesterday at 77s.6d. upon 
the Clyde, and there are no longer setilers thereat.— 
Swedish £10 to LIM. Itis qhoted at £10 10s, at 
Gothenburg. 


At New Orleans, cotton is now rapidly | 





ene. 





Taverpool, Sept. 3: The price of Scotch pig iron has 
| aidvwiksieata to 803. per ton, nett cash, at Glasgow, and the 
}demand at this price is such as to justify the expectation 
that a higher price will soon be obtained. ‘The stock in 
Scotland is diminishing, and materials are so scarce and 
the workmen so unmanageable, that the make is likely 
to be reduced. The leading Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire iron masters have advanced their prices 20s. per 
ton, and the pri: : of Welsh iron has been raised to about 
the same extent. 


_ Trave. The woollen, worsted, and Manchester trade, 
in England, was brisk, at fair prices on the 3d inst. 


AMERICAN Provisions In Enenanp.. Liverpool, Sept: 
3rd. Ia improved demand. Sales of the month of 
Beer, 1,200 tierces, mostly at previous prices, but 2’s ad- 
vance is now demanded, and as itis now scarce, they 
will probably obtain it. Porxk—the American now in 
market is tao soft and fat for the taste of buyers, and the 
Jrish pork is taken at 6 to 8s. over that of American.— 
CuEeseE—market bare of stock. A large demand at fair 
prices anticipated. 


Topacco. Liverpool September 3. An improved de- 
mand for tobacco since our last, and about 1,400 hhds. 
principally common Kentucky leaf, have been taken 
for re-sale at l$d to 24d. per lb.; the other sales for the 
month amount to 1,500 bhds. at full prices, but though 
the market is firmer, we cannot notice any decided ad- 
vance, 

Rotterdam. Holde:s of tobacco are retiring from the 
market and seeking higher rates. 

The inspections at Baltimore during the week, com- 
prise 1,261 Maryland, 1,781 Ohio, 3 Virginia, 16 Ken- 
jtucky, 10 Missouri—total 3,071 hhds.—the largest quan- 
| tity ever inspected in one week—the demand is iess 
| active. 

Tvbacco crop.’ The most of the early planting has 
ripened and is housed, but are large portions of the crop 
being delayed by the spring drought, are vet in the field, 
and will have great luck indeed, if Jack Frost keeps 

hands off long enough for it to mature. Planters will 
fee Mr. Espy well fora few weeks of fine mild weather 
‘now. 





Wueat. Prices have gone down again to what they 
were before the arrival of the Great Western. 


Arrican Squapron. The Marion, sloop of war, com- 
mander Simonpds, left Norfolk, on the 22d ult., for the 
_coastof Atrica. 

The Preble, U' S ship, commander S. W. Freeton, 
arrived at New York, on the 23d ult., in 36 days from 
Porto Grande, Island St Vincent, Cape de Verd—crew 
_ comparatively in health. 

The Preble brings home several invalid seamen from 
the African Squadron, besides a number of officers.— 


_Lef at Porto Grande, the U. S. ship, Jamestown, com: | 
;mander R. B. Cunningham, bearing the broad pennant ; 


/0f commodore C. N. Skinner, and sloop of war York- 
town, commander C. H. Bell, and store ship Southampton, 
leut. commanding W. H. Morris, all three of them 
, bound svon for the coast. 

The brig Fruzton, commander Bruce, was cruising 
‘to leeward, a few days before the Preb!e left Porto Praya, 
(July 11th.) Authentic intelligence reached that place 

'from Bessar, Africa, thatthe natives had re-commenced 

| their warlare against the authorities of the place, and the 

' governor-general had sent a considerable force to assist 

the latter in defending themselves. 


chester and Liverpool Railway, three miles in length, 
eight inches in circumference, and three tons in weight! 
Another rope has just been manufactured in Salford, 
England, 4,347 yards or nearly 2 


Weighing two tons—it is without a splice. 


ATmospHeric Raitway. ‘The London San notices a 
series of experiments to test the powers of atmospheric 
propulsion, which have been attended with very decided 
isuccess. The question as to the power of ascending in- 
|clined planesis said to have been put to rest very effec- 
‘tually A train was brought to the foot of an incline of 
|] in 50, and stopped. It was then propelled bythe at- 


i mosphere, up the incline, dad that which many engin- | 


‘eers have declared an impossibility was accomplished 
| with ine greatest ease. Atnong other resulis that have 
‘been obtaimed, the five miles’ length of tube has been 
‘exhausted in its whole extent, the barometer being at the 
time at 274, and the piston has traversed its whole length. 
The experiments are not yet completed, but as far as 


cability, but the superiority of the atmospheric mode of 
| propulsion. 


A NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FARMERS, GARDEVERS AND 
SILK-CULTURI-TS, is to assemble at New York, on the 9t4 
‘of October. It promises to be an exceedingly interest- 
ing meeting. 





| Battoontne. ‘The greatest distance which any man 
ever lias attained from the centre of this earth, is said to 
have been Guy Lussac, who ascended in a ballvon to 
ithe height of .21,510 feet, or fuur miles 130 yards. Had 
|he started from the top of the Himmelay, of ihe Rocky 
| mountains. or even of the Alps, and ascended that far 
, from these, who knows but that he might have found the 
| centrifugal force of the earth so much diminishe], as to 
allow the vast globe to roll on leaing him and his bal- 
loon “alone in their glory.” 


Bequest. Mr. Haydon, a Massachusetts gentleman, 


thas giveu $14,009 to the Vermout College at Burlington. | 


Connecticur. The last legislature adopted such 
measures, that hereafter elections will be decided by 
pluralities,—not majorities. This wil! put an end to 
the importance of third parties. 


Deatas. During the last week at New York 18) of 
which 45 were under one year, 12 were colored persoi,s 
24 were froin Ireland, 17 other foreigners, 28 died of con. 
sumption. , , 

At Baltimore 50, of which 9 were under one year, § 
were free colored, one slave,7 died of consumption. 

Benj. I. Cohen, Esq. one of the late firm of J. I. Co. 
hen & Brother, died at Baltimoreon the 22d instant, 
aged 48 years. He was highly respected, and at the time 
of his death he was president of the board of stock 
brokers. 

At New Orleans, we noticed last week, that three 
cases of yellow fever, and one of them fatal, were an- 
nounced on the 10:h instant. Oa the 11th nonew case 
on the 12th two mild cases, were reported, 13th none, 
one 48 the 17th nv new cases. The alarm had sub. 
sided. 

Four hundred persons, mostly natives, died of epide- 
mic influenza in the Sandwich Islands during three 
weeks ending in the month of April last. 


Epucation. The king of Denmark has just ordered 
the teaching of the French language and singing to all 
the pupils in all the colleges of the kingdom. 


FisHERMEN, upon the “eastern coast, t his season, have 
met with better luck than for many years past. The 
supply of barrels is found entirely inadequate to the de. 
mand fur them. They now command more than dou- 





A Rope has been completed in Engfand for the Man-. 


miles luug, and | 


they have gone, they demonstrate not only the practi- | 


ble price, and are sought for in all directions. About 
'40) fishing vessels put into Gloucester, on Sunday of 
|last week, with cargoes varying from 20 to 100 barrels 
'mackerel. Altogether this fleet had upwards of 30,000 


barrels of fish. 


| Fire. At Bordeaur, France, on the 22d August, a 
| number of brandy stures, together with 3,000 hogsheads 
of brandy were destroved—loss estimated at 3,000,000 


franks. A number of lives were lost vy the falling of a 
| wall. 
| Mormon war. The latest intelligence from the dis. 


|graceful sceue in IJIlinvis, (the 17:4) left dwellings in 
| flames and the inhabitants flying in all direciions. Frank- 
‘lin B. Warrel!l,a young and active partizan of the “Old 
| Citizens,” whilst riding near Warsaw, was shot from an 
‘ambush and killed. ‘The Fire and Sword Company,” 
had destroyed some hundreds of Mormon dwellings, the 
Mormons in all instances so far, making little or no re- 
sistance. Nearly all of them are driven into Nauvoo.— 
‘In the war of extermination, not only mormons, but 
~— that were suspected of favoring them are includ- 
ed. 


Potato Crop They are now getting in [what po- 
| tatues have been made in Maine, New Hampshire, &c. 
Many of the fields do not turn out enough to pay for 
digging them. ‘The crop in Belgium-is said to have 
|equaliy suffered, andin England the crop will be scaut. 
‘The mayor of the Commune of Beauval (Somme) has 
‘just given orders to all the innkeepers to refrain from 
serving up potatoes to travellers. ‘The object of this or- 
der is to prevent sickness, the disease in the potato, 
|which is general in Belgium, having also appeared in 
the department of the Somme. 


| 

| Patent Laws. The question whet her a French pa- 
‘tent, obtained by an Englishman, will hold good in 
| France, has been decided in the affirmative, upon ap- 
peal, by the Court Royal. 


Sanitary. Al Cincinnati, Dayton, &c., tever and ague 
more prevalent now than it ever has been there. 

At Laurel, Indiana, Qut of a population of 400 per- 
sons 186 were sick with fever and azue, said to be caus- 
ed bythe canal feeder at that place. The citizens 
have resolved that the nuisance shall be abated in some 
fori. 


STREET CLEANING. Liverpool has 65 scavengers; its 
chief streets are swept once a week; the cost of scaven- 
gers is #23 377; the amount obtained per annum for re- 
| guse is $5,577. 

Manchester has 78 scavengers; its streets are also 
‘swept weekly; the annual cost is $27,104; the amount 
jobtained per annum for refuse is $3880, 

Edinburgh has 115 scavengers; its streeis are swept 
every day; the annual! cost is $58,200; the amount ob- 
tained for refuse is $48,500, 

Glasgow has 64 scavengers; the principal streets 01 ly 
are swept dailv, the others less freq vently; the annual 
cost is $13,380; the amount obtained for refuse is $5,335. 


" 
‘ 





Sryronsg, is a Volatile oil obtained by distilling the bal 
som, Styrax, or Storax. ‘Twenty parts of S.orax are 
mixed with seven parts of carbonate of soda, and water 
put in the retort. 40 Jb. of Sorax have prodnced 12 2. 
of styrole. The fresher and softer the storax the more 
productive it is. Siyrole isa limpid fluid, at ordinary 
temperature, but when heated at a certan point, w be- 
comes a transparent colorless glass, and remains so when 
cool. Is this the flexivle glass, we lately heard ot? The 
discovery is of importance. 


Tur AMERICAN INSTITUTE AIR. The eighteenth an- 
nual fair of the American institute, is to commence on 
the 6th of October next, at Niblo’s garden, New York. 
It is to be conducted on a scale mure extended and at- 
tractive than any previous one there; enough is si 
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